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THE MANSION HOUSE, 

Those who are interested in the architectural 
‘history of the Mansion House, on which there 
have been some recent communications in ‘N. & 
Q.,’ will do well to consult the fourth volume of 
Colin Campbell's ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus,’ continued 
by Woolfe and Gandon (1767), which, in plates 41, 
42, 43, gives a ground-plan of the principal story, 
an elevation of the chief front to the north, and a 
section of the building from north to south. From 
this it will be seen that the heavy superstructures, 
resembling gigantic Noah’s arks, with which Dance 
burdened his fabric, popularly known as the 
“ mayor’s nests,” were designed for the purpose of 
giving additional internal height to the two chief 
public apartments of the building—the banqueting 
room, or Egyptian Hall, and the ball-room—and 
lighting them more adequately. In fact, they 
answered the purpose of a clearstory in a church. 
Since the removal of the upper rows of windows 
neither of these apartments is too well lighted, 
especially the Egyptian Hall, which, now that the 
end windows have been filled with stained glass, 
cannot be used, even in broad day, except under 
artificial light. 

It was this upper tier of windows, or clearstory, 
which gave its now inappropriate designation to 


the tall Corinthian columns below, with windows 
between and a flat ceiling, the hall corresponded to 
the description given by Vitruvius of what he not 
very correctly terms an “ Aula Aigyptiaca.” The 
name remains, though the removal of the upper 
story, with its second colonnade, has destroyed its 
appropriateness, and made people wonder why it 
is called the Egyptian Hall. The present semi- 
circular ceiling, with its deep caissons, was put up 
when the upper story was removed. The same 
was the case with the ball-room, though, to the 
disgrace of the Corporation, the architectural deco- 
rations of the ceiling, like those of Milan Cathedral, 
are only painted. The removal of the upper story 
of the Egyptian Hall long preceded that of the 
corresponding excrescence above the ball-room, 
which many now living can well remember. This 
was not a nest of bedrooms, as one of your corre- 
spondents supposes, but an open clearstory. The 
attic over the Egyptian Hall was removed in 1796 ; 
that over the ball-room not till 1842. 

The illustrations in the ‘ Vitruvius Britannicas’ 
show that the Mansion House has received another 
and more important alteration which deserves 
nothing but praise. That which is now the 
Saloon, in the centre of the building, which may 
be called the chief feature of the house, where the 
Lord Mayor receives his guests and where the 
guests assemble and circulate, was originally an 
open courtyard, with colonnaded passages along 
the sides and ends, with no lateral protection from 
the weather, so that the dresses of ladies i 
from the Long Parlour, the ordinary official dining- 
room, to the drawing-rooms on the other side of 
the court, were subject to be wetted’ with rain 
or sprinkled with snow on an inclement evening. 
This u. uc. ~able change was made by the younger 
Dance in 1795, It has since been greatly decorated 
and improved by the late Sir Horace Jones in 1865-6 
and 1867-8. One of the chief defects of the Mansion 
House at present is the narrowness and steepness 
of the two staircases which furnish the only com 
munication between the different stories. But for 
this Dance is not to be blamed. The Mansion House 
as he built it had a grand staircase, in keeping with 
the size and stateliness of the building. This, the 
plan shows us, was situated where the inner draw- 
ing-room is now, the upper part occupying the 
Lord Mayor’s bedroom. Other minor alterations 
have been made; ¢.g., the police-court, or justice- 
room, was removed by Mr. Bunning from the front 
to the side of the building in 1849; the Lord 
Mayor's parlour, which originally corresponded 
with the justice-room on the other side of the 
entrance, has been divided up into the secretary's 
room and other offices; a Doric portico was put 
up at the side entrance in 1847; but those which 
I have described age the chief changes made in 


the Egyptian Hall. As originally built, with an 
-upper story of three-quarter composite pillars above 


this much decried, but really stately and sump- 
tuous building. Epucunp VENABLES. 
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*DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6 S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422 ; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402; viii. 
128, 382; ix, 182,402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342; xii. 
102°; 88, i. 162, 348, 509; ii. 82, 136, 222, 346, 5z2 ; 
ili, 183; iv, 384; v. 82, 284, 504.) 

Vol. XXXIX. 

P. 3a. B.A. G w. Is this correct ? 

P.3. J. D. Mo See Tennemann’s ‘ Hist. 
Philos.,’ by J. R. Morell, 1852, p. 490. J. db. M. 
and J. R. M. were cousins-german. 

Pp. 15 b, 187 a, 203 a, and often. Read “ took 
holy orders.” 

P. 42. Maurice M See Mathias, ‘ Pur- 
suits of Literature,’ ed. 11, 1801, p. 353. 

Pp. 68-73. Sir S. Morland. His trumpet 
mentioned in Leigh’s ‘Transproser Rebears’d,’ 
1673, p. 119; his arithmetical machive in Leib- 
nitz, ‘ Theodicée, 1760, i. 248; his Perpetual 
Almanack, reprinted in John Playford’s ‘ Vade 
Mecam,’ 1717. 

P. 73. For “ portrait in a wig” read portrait of 
him in a wig. 

Pp. 74-78. Bishop George Morley. His extra- 
ordinary opposition to Bull's writings, Nelson’s 
* Bull,’ 1714, pp. 102, 219; be left bis books for 
the use of the clergy of the diocese of Winchester, 
and they were gratefully used by Joseph Bingham, 
then Rector of Headborao Wortby, in his ‘ Christian 


Antiquities,’ 1708. Tho. Hockin, fellow of All} 


Souls, dedicated to the bishop his ‘ Disc. on God’s 


Decrees,’ 1684, and praises him for his contra- | pre 


diction of Calvinism, his loyalty to Charles 11., 
and his zeal in promoting religion. 

P. 75 a, line 27. For “affixed ” read prefixed. 

P. 77 9, line 3 from foot. For ‘‘ Creasy” read 
Cressy (see xiii. 75). 

P. 95 a.. For“ Monongobela ” read Monongahela. 

P. 106 a, H. G. Morris died 24 Nov. 1851 (not 
1852), and his tombstone is in the churchyard of 
Beverley Minster. 

P. 107 b, line 3. For ‘‘ 1829” read 1729. 

Pp. 157-8 Richard Morton. See Locke’s 
* Letters,’ 1708, pp. 28i-4 ; Garth’s ‘ Dispensary,’ 
1775, pp. 11, 84. 

Pp. 160-5. Bishop Morton. Baxter's praise of 
him, ‘ Reform’d Pastor,’ 1656, pp. 161, 186 ; when 
Bp. of Lichfield he abated his fine to increase the 
vicarage of Pitchley, Northants, Spelman, ‘ Tithes,’ 
1647 ; his anti-Roman writings, Field, ‘ Church,’ 
1628, p. 748; R. Sanderson, ‘De Juramenti 
‘Obligatione,’ 1647, p. 177. 

P. 166. Tho. Morton, dramatist, often ridiculed 
by Gifford in ‘ Baviad.’ 

P. 175 a. For “ Newcastle-under-Lyne” read 
N.-under- Lyme. 

P. 182 a. Bishop Charles Moss. Fast Sermon 
at Westminster, 6 Feb. 1756. 


P. 183. Robert Mose. He was one of the 
trustees for providing Scotland with the Book of 
Common Prayer, Wells, ‘ Rich Man’s Duty,’ 1715. 
He had a brother Charles, M.D., of Hull (died 
1731), some of whose letters are in print. 

P. 183 b. Brinley Hill, Brierley Hill. Are 
they not identical ? 

P. 185. Mr. Mossman presumed to ordain, for 
| which be had to make an uct of public contrition. 

P. 186 b. R. Mossom. In Feb., 1657, he was 
living near Blackfriars, over against the Old Ward- 


robe. 
P. 191. Sie Roger Mostyn. Farqubar’s ‘ Con- 

‘ stant Couple’ was dedicated to him. 
| BP. 193. George Motherby died 19 July. 
| P. 203. How could Mr. Moultrie decide to 

“enter the church” after bis ‘‘ presentation” to a 
| living, and how conld he be “ also ordained” after 
those two events? See ‘Conversations at Cam- 
bridge,” 1836. 

P. 204 a. The wardenship of St. James’s Col- 
lege, “ Southleigh,” was simply the headship of « 
private school at South Leigh, an account of which 
was given in a pamphlet edited by Moultrie. 

P. 240 b, line 4. For “ impression” read copy. 

P. 242. Joseph Moxon. See Wrangham’s 
‘ Zouch,’ ii. 143. 

Pp. 246-7. Walter Moyle. Dryden also thanks 
him in the dedication to the ‘ Aineid.’ See J. H. 
Newman, ‘ Miracles,’ 1870, pp. 241 sg. 

P. 247 a. For“ whole...... were ” read whole...... 


was. 
P. 260 b. Z. Mudge. See Bp. Horne’s ‘Psalms,’ 


f. 

P. 275. ‘‘Mulcaster, an experienced teacher, 
Preefat. to Cato Cbrist.,” in Rohotham’s pref, tw 
Comenius, ‘ Janua Linguarum,’ 1664. 

P. 282 a. For “ Kerr” read Ker. 

P. 285 a. For “ over the signature” read under 
the signature. 

P. 287 a, line 4 from foot, read “ regulate com- 
pulsorily.” 

P. 296. Motteux was assisted by Farquhar in a 
farce called ‘The Stage Coach,’ and be wrote the 
Prologues for F.’s ‘Inconstant’ and ‘Twin Rivals.’ 

P.303b. For “entry on either” read entry of either. 

P. 315 b. Banagher sand, ‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. v. 
486; vi. 113. 

P. 321 a, line 15 from foot. For “ Ashbury ” 
read Astbury. 

P. 330. William Mure. There is a Mure 
Scholarship at Westminster School. 

P. 340. Father Murphy. See De Quincey’s 
* Works,’ 1863, xiv. 248 sq. 

P, 353 a. Sir David Murray. Owen has an 
epivraw upon biw, 3rd coll. i. 33. 

P. 376. Sir J. Murray Pulteney. See Mathias, 
*P. of L.,’ p. 354. 

P. 400 b (aud elsewhere). For “‘ catholic” read 
Roman Catholic. 
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P. 404. Thomas Murray. Two epigrams 
Owen, 3ed coll. iii. 26, 86. 

P. 407. William Murray. Denham's ‘ Poems,’ 
1984, p. 70. 

P. 413 b, [The notes on vol. xxxvi. pp. 91-2, 
printed at 8 S. v. 83, should have been printed 


here. 

P. 414 b. The technicality about indentures still 
remains. Is it more “silly” than to call that in- 
dented which-is not indented ? 

P. 424. Samuel Musgrave. See ‘ Letters of 
Junius,’ xxxix., 28 May, 1770. 

P. 427. Wm. Masgrave. See Ray, ‘Three 
| sae 1713, p. 186 ; Stukeley’s ‘ Diaries,’ Surt. 


P, 445 b. For “ Folkstone” read Folkestone. 
Ww. c B. 


Discovery oF Prenistoric Remains AT 
Meytoxe.—The following is a cutting from the 
Scotsman of July 12 :— 


**M. Adolphe Megret,a Paris sculptor, writes: ‘On 
January 12 last M. Abbo, master quarrymen, who is 
exploiting the massive rocks known under the name of 
Baoussé-Roussé, near Mentone, was informed by his son. 
at work in one of the caverns (the Barma Grande), of 
the presence of a human skeleton, which he had partly 
uncovered. On the two following days the exhumation 
of this prehistoric human skeleton was completed. The 
precious remains were neatly embedded in the soil of the 
cavern, which consisted (as had been observed in pre- 
vious discoveries) of a mixture of red ferruginous ore, 
evidently carried thither in connexion with the inter- 
ment of the bodies. This sort of clay was extremely 
difficult to extract, inasmuch as, until a certain depth 
was reached, it pr ted the appearance as if an intense 
fire had nearly reduced the elements of the soil, as well 
us those of the bones of the skeleton, to a vitrified state. 
The remains were found in what seemed to have been 
one of the last beds superposed, known under the name 
of “ foyers” or layers. Since the commencement of the 
present explorations M. Boufels, Conservator of the Geo- 
logical Museum of Mentone, has ted eight of these 
layers in the grotto in question. They are all identical 
in composition, consisting of a kind of dark earth, ex- 
tending horizontally over the whole surface of the 
cavern, and reaching to a depth of four or five feet. 
Mixed with the débris are bones of animals, some of 
which have been identified as belonging to primitive and 
extinct species, while others may have served as food 
for the early human inhabitants of the earth, Most of 
the bones seem to bave been broken for the purpose of 
extracting the marrow. The upper part of the beds 
was covered with charcoal ashes and flints, while 
amongst these were found all sorts of primitive imple- 
ments, affording undeniable evidence of the direction in 
which prehistoric man’s industry took shape. Specimens 
were discovered of rough, uncut flints, hammer stones, 
shells, and fish bones, some of the latter articles being 
pierced and otherwise treated as if they had been adapted 
fur useful or ornamental purposes. it seems to the 


writer as if the skeleton under notice had been one of 
the last of his species, the body having been discovered 
in one of the last deposits in the cavern, about forty feet 
above what appears to bave been the criginal level of 
the grotto. The skeleton was lying only about ten feet 
above three others, which were found in a group in the 


year 1892, and described by Mr. G. Nvans in the 
Anthropologist, as well as by M. le Dr. Verneau, of Paris, 
The body lay on the right part of the wall of the cavern, 
the skull nearly touching it. The remains are compara- 
tively well preserved, considering the ancient period of 
interment. The right arm and the carp and metacarp 
of the hand are perfect. The head was lying towards 
the north-east ; the body was curved and receding to a 
backward position—the legs and feet being at an open 
angle towards the south-west, The left leg was slightly 
bended under the right one, the feet closed together. 
The right arm was folded first backward from the 
shoulder, the elbow touching the soil; while the forearm 
was extended at right angles, the hand = | placed on 
the chest. The left hand supported the head under the 
jaw, Altogether the attitude of the body was that of a 
man who had been sound asleep and unconscious when 
he died. Although there are slight differences in the 
positions in which these remains of prehistoric man are 
found in these caves, all the bodies, in spite of the in- 
calculable time which has elapsed since they breathed 
their last, present the appearance of a man asleep. This 
has been commented on by M. Riviere, and no observer 
ean fail to notice it. It would seem as if they bad been 
left in this position on purpose, as if to suggest that they 
were slumbering in an eternal sleep, and the position 
suggests some curious reflections. After death the body 
was prohably just covered up as it lay, and left there for 
ever, The earth and iron ore with which it was covered 
seem to have preserved the remains from entire destruc- 
tion, as their form is still visible, The forehead is 
crowned with a sort of head-gear composed of several 
rows of the vertebra of a fish of the trout family, sym- 
metrically interspersed with stag’s teeth and various sea 
shells, some of which are still adhering to the forehead 
or are fixed in a mass of red clay which forms a kind of 
halo round the head. A similar adornment has been 
observed on the heads of the skeletons previously dis- 
covered. At the side on the ground lay a very large 
stone, rough and thick, of a trapezoidal form. Near the 
right arm was another large stone, several others being 
found near the left, These stones appear to have been 
worked, and bear traces of the action of fire.’” 


er Avupax. 


“A minister, onE Mr, Saarre.”—In Pepys’s 
‘Diary,’ under date May 4, 1660, the diarist states 
that on the ship which arrived with him and 
others at Flushing there came on board “a 
minister, one Mr. Sharpe,” evidently one of those 
deputed to see and to bring over Charles II. My 
edition, although containing many notes by Lord 
Braybrooke, identifying persons and giving their 
history, is silent as to Mr. Sharpe. But it is clear 
from Mr. A. Lang’s ‘ History of St, Andrews’ 
that this was the minister who ended his life so 
disastrously as the Archbishop of St. Andrews. 
Harsh things have been said about Sharpe, but 
he seems, from Mr. Lang’s account, to have been 
(in spite of one passage in his life) an amiable and 
well- meaning ecclesiastic. The details will be 
found in Mr. Lang’s interesting book on St. 
Andrews. R. Denyy Urtin. 


A Queer Eryrmotocy.—I have seen some 
strange etymologies in my time, but I think the 
following is the worst case. 

In ‘A Dictionary of Slang,’ by Barrére and 
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Leland, p. xxi, we are offered the etymology of 
gnoffe, meaning a churl or miser. 

“Its true root is probably in the Anglo-Saxon 
cneov, enuf, or eniivan (also cneav, knave), to bend, 
yield to, cneovjan (genuflectere).” 

For whom is this written? Certainly not for 
those who know the Anglo-Saxon alphabet. The 
following are the mistakes. 

1, There is no A.-S. cneov. Some Germans 
write v for w; but the sound of v is not intended 
by it. Probably cnZow is meant. 

2. But endow is a substantive, and means a knee. 
It is merely the old form of knee. What has knee 
to do with gnoffe? 

3. There is no A.-S. cnuf, nor anything like it. 

4. There is no A.-S. cniivan. If cnawan is 
intended, it is the old spelling of know; which has 
nothing to do with knee, nor anything to do with 
gnoffe. 

5. There is no A.-S. cneav, nor yet ceneaw. The 
A.-8. for “ knave ” is cnafa, or cnapa. 

6. Knave bas nothing to do with gnoffe, nor 
yet with knee, nor yet with know. 

7. By eneovjan is meant cnéowian, to kneel. 
But what has this to do with gnoffe ? 

Surely it is mere charlatanry to cite non-existent 
words, or to pretend to a knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon when not even the sense of the symbols bas 
been ascertained. It would have been better to 
say, in plain English, that gnoffe is derived from 
knee, or from knave, or from know, or from kneel. 
Then any plain man could have seen at once the 
absurdity of the suggestions. Of course knee, 
knave, and know are unrelated words, so we have 
no clue as to which of them is really meant. Knave 
comes the nearest, perhaps ; but it does not much 
matter, as there is, even in this case, no con- 
nexion whatever. 

The days are past when sham Anglo-Saxon can 
be seriously quoted without discovery. There 
must be several hundred students by this time in 
England, Germany, and America who have learnt 
the simplest rudiments of the language ; and all 
such will regard the above performance with more 
amusement than respect. 

Watrer W. Sxzar. 


Inciesant as A Surname.—It may interest 
those of your readers who are lovers of Mr. Short- 
house's delightful romance ‘John Inglesant’ to 
know that among the ringers of ‘‘ Grandsire 
Triples” at Quorndon on Aug. 12, 1891, was 
a Mr. . T. Inglesant. Hxersert Sturmer. 

Tae Heratpic anp Recorps 
or France.—As there always appears to be a 


doubt in the public mind as to whether there is 
any office in France at all corresponding to our 


heralds’ offices in this country, I ventured to put 
this query to a well-known authority in Paris, 
together with the queries as to whether there is 


any ground for the statement that the archives of 
the French Heralds’ College were destroyed by fire 
by the Commune, and also if there is any Heraldic 
or Genealogical Society at all corresponding to the 
Government Office; and I received the following 
reply, a translation of which I venture to send for 
the benefit of readers of ‘ N. & Q.’:— 


“The old Government had the ‘ Généalogistes du Roi,’ 
for proofs of nobility, and the ‘ Juges d’Armes,’ such as 
d’Hozier and Cherieu, The Monarchical Governments 
this century bad the ‘Conseil du Sceau des Titres,’ now 
suppressed. The archives of these officers are now dis- 
persed, part to the Bibliothéque Nationale (Cabinet des 
Titres), part to the Hétel de Soubise (in the series M, 
and MM.), part to the Ministére de la Justice (for the 

riod after 1789). In short, the equivalent of the 

eralds’ College of England never existed in France. 
However, the Conseil du Sceau bad some similarity to 
that body. There is no Heraldic Society, but some persons, 
witbout legal authority, occupy themselves with ques- 
tions of nobility, but they necessarily cannot be regarded 
as altogether trustworthy. Not knowing of a Heralds’ 
College in France, I cannot accuse the Commune of 
having burnt the archives, The fires of 1871 destroyed 
the parocbial registers (entries of birth, marriage, and 
death) preserved at the Hotel de Ville and the Library 
of the Louvre, which included some precious MSS. con- 

ing some ce of the last two centuries.” 


Vicars, Ulster. 


‘*Betrerment.”—There has been a deal of 
“ pother ” of late about ‘‘ betterment,” and it has 
come to be commonly understood that for the word 
as well as the principle we are indebted to our 
friends across the Atlantic. But according to some 


remarks which recently appeared in a London even- 
ing paper, commenting on the evidence given before 
the House of Lords’ Committee on Betterment, by 


General Vielé, a member of the United States 
Congress, such is not the case. In replying to one 
of the questions put to him by the Committee, 
General Vielé stated that “ betterment” is not an 
American word, neither is “worsement.” The 
word used in America is “benefit,” not ‘‘ better- 
ment.” “We were all under the impression that 
the word was of Transatlantic origin,” remarked 
the Marquis of Salisbury. “Then you were all 
wrong,” answered the general; ‘‘ the word is not 
to be found in the English language current in 
America.” As this word will most likely become 
exceedingly popular in the course of time, and 
will probably occupy the attention of some future 
lexicographer, it is as well, perhaps, to chronicle 
the above information in ‘ N. & Q. 


C. P. Harz. 
273, Wilmot Street, E. 


Byron1ana.—Recently I bought in Nottingham 
the second volume of ‘ Selections of Poems,’ in two 
thick small octavo volumes, “ printed and sold by 
M. Hage, of Newark, 1808.” The volume appears 
to have belonged to the Byron family, and at the 
beginning in pencil is the name “ Mrs. Byron,” and 
at end, ‘‘ 66 from the Nott™ Journal,” both in the 


| 


— 
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handwriting of the poet. I send a copy of the 
poem alluded to at p. 66, believing the same to be 
an anonymous poem of Byron in his early years, 
and not in any of his collected works. It is a 
sweet poem, though not, perhaps, possessing the 
beauty anc vigour of his later pieces :-— 
The Mountain Violet. 
Sweet fragile flow’r, that bloom’st unsought, 
And bloom’st by many an eye unseen, 
Thy beauty wakes my pensive thought, 
And shews thee worthy of my theme. 
Expanding wild, thy rich perfume 
Impregnates sweet th’ unballow’d air 
Which reckless on thy virgin bloom, 
Sweeps not o’er thee more mild or fair. 
Now brighten’d by the morning ray, 
Luxuriant spreads thy grateful breast : 
Now ev'’ning comes, with tyrant sway, 
And chills thy little form to rest. 
Sweet emblem of the soul-fraught mind, 
Expos'd life’s keenest storms to bear ; 
Yet, like thee, tenderly refin’d, 
And shrinking from ungenial air, 
The ray which gilds with lucid gleam, 
Is inward peace, which none can wrest ; 
The evening chill which shrouds the beam, 
The sad reflection of the breast, 
Like thee, too, from the vulgar eye, 
The chasten’d mind shall live forlorn ; 
For tho’ no kindred soul may sigh, 
In solitude there ’s none to scorn, 
Dear flow’r, be thou my fav’rite sweet, 
I'll rear with care thy lowly head, 
Save thy soft breast from guardless feet, 
And court young zephyrs to thy bed. 
Yet if perchance, in evil hour, 
Some lawless hand invade thy shrine ; 
Or nightly blast, with crue! pow’r, 
Sap the sbort life which might be thine : 
Ah! then with sad regret I'll kneel, 
And try thy beauties lost to cheer; 
When, vain if all my hopes I feel, 
I'll, dead, embalm thee with a tear. 
Nottingham Journal. 
Henry T. Wake. 
Fritchley, Derby. 


TranstaTions oF ‘Don Quixore.’—In his 
note on this subject (8 S. iv. 402), Mr. H. E. 
Warts said that, so far as he knew, there was only 
one copy extant of the first edition of Shelton’s 
translation of the first part, and that that copy was 
in the possession of Mr. Yates Thompson. I have 
since come across—in the library of the Frome 
Literary and Scientific Institution—what appears 
to be another copy of the same. In order that 
Mr. Watts, or any other authority on the matter, 
may be in a position to say whether it is a genuine 
first edition, and not a subsequent reprint with a 
wrong date, I will give a few particulars concerning 
the volume. It is a small quarto, in dilapidated 
leather binding, and is, exclusive of the covers, 
about one inch in thickness. The size of each 
page is about seven and one-eighth by five and 


three-eighths inches. The width of the column of 
type is three and a quarter inches, and the face of 
the type is about the same size as that which goes 
by the name of small pica. The printed matter 
on each page is enclosed within plain rules six and 
three-quarters by four and a quarter inches, Of 
the space within these outer rules, about three 
quarters of an inch in width is cut off by another 
lengthwise rule to accommodate the few notes 
that are to be found in the volume. The total 
number of pages—including dedication, preface, 
contents, &c.—is over €00: the last but one seems 
to be missing. The ‘‘ history” is divided into 
four “ parts,” and comprises the following chapters : 
Part i., 7; ii., 6; iii, 13; iv. 25. The title-page 
reads as follows :— 

“The | History | of | the Valorovs|and Wittie | 
Knight-Errant, | Don-Qvixote | Of the Mancha. | Trans- 
lated out of the Spanish. | London | Printed by William 
Stansby, for Ed, Biount and | W. Barret. 1612.” 

It wi!l doubtless be of interest if I reproduce the 
dedication in fall :-— 

“To the Right Honovrable his verie good Lord, the 
Lord of Walden, &c.—Mine Honourable Lord; bauing 
Translated some fiue or sixe yeares agoe, the Historie 
of Don Quixote, out of the Spanish tongue into the Eng- 
lish, in the space of forty daies: being thervnto more 
then halfe enforced, through the importunitie of a very 
deere friend, that was desirous to vnderstand the subject : 
After I had giuen him once a view thereof, I cast it 
aside, where it lay long time eglected in a corner, and 
so little regarded by me, as I neuer once set hand to 
reuiew or correct the same. Since when, at the in- 
treatie of others my friends, I was content to let it come 
to light, conditionally, that some one or other, would 

ruse and amend the errours escaped ; my many affaires 

indering mee from vndergoing that labour. Now I 

vnderstand by the Printer, that the Copie was presented 
to your Honour : which did at the first somewhat disgust 
mee, because as it must purse, I feare much, it will proue 
farre ynworthy, either of your Noble view or poeta. 
Yet since it is mine, though abortiue, I doe humbly in- 
treate, that your Honour will lend it « fauourable 
countenance, thereby to animate the parent thereof to 
produce in time some wortbier subiect, in your Honour- 
able name, whose many rare vertues haue already rendred 
me £0 highly deuoted to your seruice, as I will some da 
giue very evident tokens of the same, and till then 
rest, Your Honours most affectionate seruitor, Thomas 
Shelton.” 
The headlines used throughout the work (from 
p. 2) are, “ The delightfull Historie of the” and 
“wittie Knight Don-Quixote.” The printing of 
the volume as regards the type is indifferent, and 
the rule work is abominable. In the same library 
is a set of the critical edition of the Spanish text 
issued by Tonson in 1738. J. Corzs. 


Davin Witxins, D.D. (1685-1745), Anri- 
quary.—It may be noted that an entry in the 
‘Subscription and Ordination Book,’ 1706-1722, 

reserved in the Muniment Room of the Palace at 

ly, records the ordination in 1711 of David 
Wilkins, A.M., born at Memela, in Prussia, 1685, 
for seven years and more “in Academii Regio- 
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montani”’ (A. Gibbons, ‘ Ely Episcopal Records,’ 

1891, p. 6). He received the honorary degree of 

D.D. the University of erereny in 1717. 
Daniet Hirwe 


on Matt.—This is commonly attri- 
buted to the unfortunate Dr. Dodd, who was 
executed in 1777. But it is to be found in a col- 
lection of ‘ Coffee-House Jests,’ fourth ed., 1686, 
where it is stated that certain townemen of Prisal 
compelled a preacher to discourse on this word. 
See Ashton’s ‘Humour of the Seventeenth Cen- 


, Oregon. 


Orrgertory sy Compctsioy.— 

“ Agreed that every p’son coming to the Communion 
should Py one half-penie for brede and wyne in the 
place of the holy loffe which is dismissed.”"—Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, 1585, St. Giles, Reading. 

OC. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


Mittow’s Pronunciation or Latin. — How- 
ever, at the mt day, English scholars may 
adhere to our insular and absurd pronunciation of 
Latin, it is certain that Milton, one of the most 
admirable Latin scholars and Latin poets, followed 
the continental usage. It will be remembered 
that Thomas Elwood was employed Milton, 
when blind, to read to him Latin Now 
Elwood writes in reference to this subject :— 

“ At my first sitting to read to him [ Milton], observi 
that I used the English pronunciation, he told me, if 
would have the benefit of the Latin tongue, not only to 
read and understand Latin authors but to converse with 
foreigners, either abroad or at home, I must learn the 

ign pronunciation, To this 1 consenting, he in- 
structed me how to sound the vowels ; so different from 
the common pronunciation used by the English, who 
speak their Latin Anglic?, that the Latin thus spoken 
seemed as different from that which was delivered as 
the English generally speak it, as if it were another 
language.” 


Besides the “ vowels,” Elwood adds that Milton 
drew his attention to ‘‘ some few other variations ” 
in sounding sundry consonants, “ asc before ¢ or i 
like ch, and sc before i like sh.” The interesting 
uestion then arises, How came Milton to speak 
tin after the foreign fashion? Was it one con- 
sequence of his early travels in Italy, when he 
made the acquaintance of Galileo, and of Tasso’s 
, Manson, Diodati, and others? Or, as we 

ow that his father was born and brought up a 
Roman Catholic, did he inherit it from his parent ? 
Or was the foreign pronunciation followed and 
taught at St. Paul’s School under his master, 
Alexander Gill? Much of the old foreign pro- 
nunciation, as we know, has remained in many, if 
not in most, of the Scottish universities and col- 
leges, and also at Winchester, where I believe 


to the t day “amabam” is need as 
 amarbam,” &e. The sounding of ¢ like ch and 


of sc as sh, to which Milton refers, is, I fancy, onl 
Italian, and would not be heard in France, or in 
Austria, or Southern Germany. 

Various efforts have been made in my own time— 
at Charterhouse, for instance—to revive the conti- 
nental pronunciation ; but they were given u 
as it was found that the boys on reaching Oxfo: 
were terribly handicapped by it. Still the truth of 
Milton’s remarks must be felt by all Latin scholars 
who have travelled much a’ Is it too much 
to hope that one effect of railways and constant 
travelling on the Continent may in the course of 
time be the revival of the older and, me judice, 
better usage ? 

The change, after all, would not be so very ex- 
tensive. Take, for instance, the well-known and 
iar stanza :— 

Mater 
uxte crucem 
Dum pendebat filius; 
Cujus animam dolentem 
Contristatam et gementem 
Pertransivit gladius. 
I have put in italics the only vowels which would 
have to be sounded differently from our present 
use. The second in crucem ” and the 
in ‘‘cujus” might or might not be sounded, the 
former as ch and the latter as a softened y ; but 
this would be quite optional. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor. 


*Memorrs or Geverat have 
just read the first volume of these ‘ Memoirs,’ 
(1893, Librairie Plon), comprising the years 1769- 
1795, which is certainly a work of merit, throwing 
more particularly light on the manners and cus- 
toms of French society of that epoch, rather than 
as a contribution to military history. Several of 
the minor commanders, such as General Jouy and 
General O'Moran, cross the s and the descri 
tion of these comparatively little-known officers is 
valuable. 

There is a singular anecdote of Louis XVI., 
which I have never seen before. The author, 
when acting as a National Guard, during the 
king’s last sojourn at the Tuileries, was on one of 
the terraces when Louis was taking walking 
exercise. A lady appeared on the terrace, accom- 
panied by a little spaniel, which passed close to 
the king, who struck it violently with a heavy 
walking-stick, breaking the animal’s back. While 
the lady burst into tears, and the animal was 
dying, “le roi continuait sa promenade, enchanté- 
de ce qu'il venait de faire, se dandinant un peu 
plus que de coutume et riant comme le plus gros. 
paysan aurait pu le faire.” Is not this a new trait 
in the character of Louis XVI., as in 
history ? 

There is a curious similarity between an incident 
related in this work and one in a very different. 


Om 
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book, namely, the droll, though- somewhat coarse, 
Lilie, Tutue, Bébeth,’ of Eugéne:Chavette. 
Thiébault relates that one Madame Schmitz, 
residing at Charlottenbourg, near Berlin, desired her 
husband one year not to bring a number of guests 
from the capital to celebrate her birthday; but 
merely to ask a sufficient number to fill one car- 
riage. In the evening a carriage arrived, which 
was drawn up obliquely at the entrance of the 
courtyard, so that only one door could be seen. 
from the window Madame Schmitz saw issue 
‘from the carriage door forty-two people, one by 
one, coming to celebrate the auepicious occasion, 
the secret of the joke not leaking out till the ninth 
guest had emerged from the carriage. Any one 
who has read Chavette’s book will at once recollect 
the comical incident related by the conciérge Louis 
Poux, whereby Oscar contrived to oust Madame de 
Sainte-Opulente (who proved to be his respected 
aunt Bébeth), the neighbour who hindered his 
amours with the c ing Bilboquette, by making 
it appear that six hundred and twenty conspirators 
bad descended from the old lady’s apartments. 
Chavette’s droll imagination would appear to be 
justified by history. W. H. Quarrett. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“Votury”: “ Paracons.”—Can any reader of 
*‘N. & Q.’ help me to the meaning of the word 
“volury”? hen the Duke and Duchess of 


Lauderdale occupied Ham House in 1679 one of | b 


their rooms was called the Volury Room. It was 
on the ground floor, looking into the garden, but 
had no staircase leading from it. The word would 
seem to suggest something spiral, and just beyond 
the Volury Room there was a very narrow and 
winding staircase leading to the top of the house. 
I should also be glad of any information as to 
“paragone,” a rich Turkish material with which 
some of the rooms at Ham House were hung. 
Mrs. Caartes 


“ Prorestant.”—Is there any instance on record 
before the Tractarian movement, which originated 
in 1832, of any minister of the Established Church 
of England repudiating the title “Protestant” ? 
It would be interesting, also, to know what ad- 
herent of that movement was the first to assume 
this position, and when. OxonIEnsis. 


Arms. — Will some of your ndents 
who may be interested in heraldry tell me what 
families bear the following device on their shield, 
and where they dwelt in the last and seventeenth 
eenturies? The device is a pelican or stork stand- 


ArmoriaL.—I should be much obliged for help 
in determining the following arms, which appear on 
a fine Oriental plate in my possession. Quarterly, 
1 and 4, .» between two couplecloses, three 
martlets gu.; 2 and 3, Sa., on a bend arg., three 
roses gu., in the sinister chief point a chess-rook of 
the second (which are the arms of Smalley or Small) ; 
bearing on a shield of pretence, Arg., three cocks 
gu (Cockburn ?). Over all appears the crest, A 
demi-lion gu., holding in its paws a rose leaved 
proper. arms of the family of Peach are 
similar to those in the first and fourth quarters, 
but the tinctures are exactly reversed. 

G. F.S.A. 


War Soyes.—I am upon a collection 
of the war songs and battle music of all nations, 
from the earliest ages to the present time, giving, 
wherever it is possible, the music as well as the 
words. If any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can give me 
information on the subject I shall be most grateful. 
I particularly want Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, 
old Dutch, Danish, Italian, and any savage people’s 
songs, or facts relating to the use of music on the 
field of battle or en route to it. I should also be 
glad of any authentic facts concerning the famous 
* death marches,” 

Lavra SMITH. 
12p, Portman Mansions, Baker Street, W. 


Heratpic.—Can any of your readers name the 
following coat? Argent, a chevron between three 
martlets sable, in the mouth an ermine spot. 
Crest, a demi-lion rampant *, holding a plant of 


room. G, Braprorp. 
157, Dalston Lane, E.C. 


Hewett Famity.— According to Marshall’s 
*Genealogist’s Guide,’ there is to be found, at 
p. 325 of William Berry’s ‘Hampshire Genea- 
logies,’ a pedigree of the Hewetts of Heckfield. 
There is no copy of this book in Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library. ‘Perhaps some reader who pos- 
sesses, or has means of consulting, Berry’s work, 
will be so kind as to send me a copy of the Hewett 
igree. Cuarves 8S, Parrrivas. 
Christ's Coll., Camb. 


Hamittoyn.—James, second Baron of Paisley, 
created Earl of Abercorn 1606, bad three sons, 
youngest of whom, the Hon. Sir George Hamilton, 
created baronet of Nova Scotia 1660, married Mary, 
third daughter of Viscount Thurles, and by her 
had six sons and three daughters. The eldest son 
was James Hamilton, died 1673, father of James, 
sixth Earl of Abercorn, and the fifth son, Richard, 
was in service in the French Army about 1670. He 
is said to be the ancestor in direct descent of the 
late James Douglas Hawilton, J.P., D.L. of Fintea, 


| [ing upright in her nest, surrounded by her young, 
| wings erect, A. E. ©. 
on 
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Killybegs, co. Donegal, born 1802, and married, 
1820, to Anne, daughter of Wm. Hatchinson, of 
Earby Hall, Richmond, Yorks. Can any one give 
me the connexion between Richard Hamilton and 
James Douglas Hamilton ; or tell me who James 
Douglas Hamilton was descended from ? 
IrisHMAN. 


Bowyycastite.—The ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ states that Sir Richard Henry Bonny- 
castle died in 1848; but I find, by reference to 
the Times, that this general really died in Novem- 
ber, 1847. It appears that his death took place 
in Canada, and the London Times of Dec. 4, 1847, 
= a short paragraph from a local paper of 

ingston, in Canada, dated Nov. 3, announcing 
his decease, in “this city”; it reads “this day,” 
put, most probably, for Nov. 2, so it took a whole 
month to communicate between Canada and Lon- 
don at that time. In ‘N. & Q,’ 7S. iii. 226, 
I referred to this family. It appears that Prof. 
John Bonnycastle, of Woolwich, father of the 
general, married a young lady named Rolt, pro- 
bably of Chesham, Bucks ; and I wish to ascertain 
if any a of the professor still survives, 
possessed of family details on this subject— 
sibly in Canada. ry 


Mowastic Verses.—At the end of the fifth 
chapter of Peacock’s delightful ‘Gryll Grange’ 
there are some lines from a bymn to St. Katharine : 

Dei virgo Catharina, 

Lege constans in divina, 

Coeli gemma preciosa, 

Margarita fulgida, 

Sponsa Christi gloriosa, 

Paradisi viola, 
In the eleventh chapter he says they are “ genuine 
old monastic verses.” Where is the hymn to be 
found? I have searched for it in vain in Daniel 
and Mone, and in Dreves’s ‘ Analecta Hymnica 
Medii ivi.’ J. 8. 


Taomas Mentove.—I am informed a Thomas 
Menlove was owner and lord of the manors of 
Styche, near Whitchurch, Salop, and of Bletchley, 
Salop, about 1770 or 1780. Is this correct ; and 
how came these manors in possession of present 
owners? Did this Thomas Menlove leave any 
descendants ? Savoriay. 


Queen or Suena.—At a distance here from 
— like a learned library, I should feel much 
obliged to any more fortunate reader who could 
kindly refer to the ‘Geography’ of the Shereef 
Abou-Abdallah-Mohammed Al Edrisi (an Arabian 
writer of the twelfth century), and tell me by what 
name he speaks of the Queen of Sheba who visited 
Solomon, and whether he says anything specially 
noteworthy of her visit. Jeremy Collier, in his 
“Great Historical, &c., Dictionary’ (ed. 1701), cites 
him as “the Nubian Geographer,” which Gibbon 


(chaps. xlvii. and h) calls an “absurd title” and 
“ false description.” I find that a complete trans- 
lation of the ‘ Geography ’ of Edrisi was published 
by M. Amédée Jaubert, in 2 vols. 4to., Paris, 
1837-39. I hope it may be in the British Museum, 
or elsewhere within reach of some obliging and not 
too busy correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
Joun W. Bone, F.S.A. 
Birkdale, Southport. 


Firzpatrick.—Who was the “Honourable Mr, 
Fitzpatrick”? In 1780 be defrayed the cost of 
the removal of the pulpit in Fulham Church. 

Cuas. Jas. 


Pepicrer or Mason.—I shall be obliged to 
any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who wili inform 
me on the following point. The poet Mason be- 
lieved himself to be descended from the Sir Thomas 
Mason ‘‘ who was Chancellor of Oxford, and 
flourished in great wealth in the reigns of Hen 
VIIL, Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth.” The 
poet had this statement from his grandfather. Is 
this correct ? and if so, I desire a ee io pedi- 

showing the descent from Sir Richard. 
D. Hack Toxe. 


Tomas: Botter.—Any intelligence concern- 
ing Dr. John Thomas, Bishop of Winchester in 
1761, and of his wife, including a description 
of the coat of arms belonging to each ; and also of 
Dr. William Buller, Bishop of Exeter, who 
married their daughter, would be gratefully re- 
ceived by F. M. H. 


Enoravine or Dr. Crorr.—Will you kindly 
ask in your paper if any one knows of an engrav- 
ing of William Croft, Mus.D. Oxon, 1678-1727, 
other than those contained in his ‘ Musica Sacra’ 
(which is engraved from the portrait in the Music 
School at Oxford) and Hawkinse’s ‘ History of 
Music’? My reason for asking is that I have 
lately bought a picture which I believe is a portrait 
of William Croft, and am anxious to identify it. 

C. T. Jonyson. 


Famities.—Will some corre- 
spondent skilled in the heraldry of Somerstershire 
have the kindness to inform me of the armorial 
bearings of the following families, once resident in 
the county ?—Hill of Poundsford, Sandford of 
Walford, Pitt of Abbott's Ile, Younge of Kelston, 
Rayer of Temple-Coombe, Mayowe. I shall be 
also glad to know the arms of the Gloucestershire 
families of Cartwright and Bick, both of Tredding- 
ton, in that county, 8. G. 


“ Fancy Breap” tn 1836.—By the Act passed 
in this year, and known as the Bread Act, bakers 
are required to sell all bread by weight, except 
French and fancy bread. Bakers now generally 
claim that loaves baked ina fancy shape, as “cottage,” 
&c., are such as are exempted by the Act. Recent 
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prosecutions show that magistrates do not allow) 


this plea. Can it be ascertained from record of 
parliamentary proceedings what was meant when 
the Act was passed ? W. 8. B. H. 


Tue Sicw or tax Cross.—The late Dr. S. R. 
Maitland, in his ‘Dark Ages’ (ed. 1853, p. 15), 
‘speaks of the sign of the cross on certain solemn 
occasions being made with the consecrated wine of 
the Holy Eucharist. Two instances of this prac- 
‘tice are mentioned by Dean Milman in his ‘ His- 
tory of Latin’Christianity.’ Pope Theodore, circa 
642, seems to have ordered it, or at least con- 
sented to its being done, in the instance of the con- 
-demnation of Pyrrhus the Monothelite ; and when 
Photius was condemned, about 869, a similar act 
took place (see vol. ii. pp. 129, 356). Was there 
any law of the Church authorizing this strange 
custom ? N. M. & A. 


Wetco.—Can any one give me information 
respecting a Major John Etherington Welch, 10th 


Dragoons, supposed to have died about er 


any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
give me any particulars of John Williams, Esq., 
of Gray’s Inn, who in 1696 married Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Hugh Owen, of Ouilton, Pem- 
brokeshire ? W. Mackenzie WILLIAms. 


Hitt.—Who was Capt. Richard Hill, a Com- 
missioner of the Admiralty and one of Prince 


George of Denmark’s Council, 1702-1708 ? 
Siema Tav. 


Lizvr. Perer Lecount.—Will any one oblige 
by giving information of what became of Lieut. 
Peter Lecount, who wrote the well-known ‘Treatise 
on Railways’ in 1839, and also the article on Rail- 
ways in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ about the 
same time? He was also, I believe, author of 


On an experimental farm we have “test 


Peta” in Illinois they have “ test plats.” Which 


is correct ? R. Heporr 


Beplies, 
THE ETYMOLOGY OF “JINGO.” 
(5™ x. 7, 96, 456 ; vi. 51, 74). 

It is an old superstition that Jingo is derived 
from the Basque word for God. And I know 
of no reason why we should believe it. This 
strange notion is, however, put forward for accept- 
ance in the ‘Century Dictionary,’ which has no 
evidence to offer but the following vague and 
unlikely guess that it is ‘‘ probably [!] a form, 
introduced perhaps [!] by gipsies or soldiers, of the 
Basque Jinkoa, Jainkoa, contracted forms of 
Jaungoicoa, Jangoikoa, God, lit. the lord of the 
high.” So that the true Basque form has first to 
be contracted ; then used by gipsies, who notori- 
ously come from Biscay, or else by soldiers, who 
must have come over the Pyrenees, and then across 
the whole of France to get here ; and then these 
gipsies or soldiers further mauled the word till they 
reduced it to a form comfortable to swear by, 
and soon. And all this is so extremely probable ! 
It all tallies with the old-world style of etymology 
—viz., that we must always have a make-up story, 
which is to be accepted without proof, and handed 
on as an article of faith, to disbelieve which is to be 
** ill-informed.” 

If we must have a guess, let it at least be a pro- 
bable one. And this is why the rival theory, 
given in ‘ Webster’s Dictionary,’ is worth notice : 
** Said to be a corruption of St. Gingoulf.” Who 
this was we are not told; but, of course, it means 
St. Gengulfus. 

The statement that it is “a corruption” is 
erroneous. Jingo comes from Gengulphus or Gen- 


‘ Letters of Veritas Vincit.’ He once resided in| gulfus not by corruption, but by the strictest 


Birmingham ; but no one now seems to remember 
anything of him. S. 
196, Frederick Road, Aston, Birmingham. 


Apmirat Sie Cuartes Saunpers, K.B.—Can 
any one give me details of the ancestors of this 


phonetic laws. It was not possible for it to become 
anything else, as any one who knows the phonetic 
laws of Anglo-French and of English can easily see 
for himself. 

Gengulphus must, in French, become if, 
Gengoul, Gengou, and, in English, can only he 


gentleman? He commanded in the expedition Jingeo or Jingo. We can test the ending -ulfus 


against Quebec in 1759; married a London banker’s 
daughter, by whom he had ‘a child or children ; 
was created First Lord of the Admiralty in 1766 ; 
was buried in Westminster Abbey in 1775. I 
should feel very grateful for any information what- 
soever. Replies may be sent direct. 
F. G. Saunpers. 
23, Ashley Road, Crouch Hill, N. 


“Prat” ror “ PLor.”—In the Bulletins of the 
University of Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station I find, without exception, the word plat 
used in place of the word we would use here, ¢. ¢., 


by the word werwolf; in the French loup-garou 
the ow represents the Latinized correspond- 
ing to the Teutonic wulf. The change of en to in 
is a fixed law in English; the very word ‘‘ Eng- 
lish” itself is pronounced Inglish, and I have 
given a list of words showing the same sound- 
change, 

Who was St. Gengulpbus? Alban Butler 
strangely omits him; yet most of us must have 
met with him in the ‘Ingoldsby Legends.’ His 
day was May 11, and his life is given at | in 
the ‘Acta Sanctorum.’ He was a Burgundian in 
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the reign of King Pepin (752-768), and was 
martyred on May 11, 760. It is especially noted 
in the ‘ Acta’ that Belgians called him Gengoal— 
** Gengulphum Gengoal vocant”—though 
this is surely a slight error, as the right phonetic 
form is Gengoul. 

Sir Harris Nicolas quotes him as “Gengoul, 
Gengoux, and Gengou, in the Low Countries, or 
Gengulph” ; and here the forms ‘‘ Gengoul, Gen- 
gou” are the very ones which we know must have 
been evolved not by any corruption (an idiotic term, 
dear to all who abhor phonetic laws), but regularly. 

That we should love to swear by French saints 
needs no proof, Even Chaucer's Prioress swore by 
St. Loy, who was the Eligius of Limoges and 
Paris, just a century earlier than St. Jingo. Our 
ancestors swore by St. Martin of Tours, by St. 
Loy, by St. Denis, and many more. But we shall 
wait long for evidence that they ever swore in 
Basque! It is a pity they did not, 

Water W. Sxear. 

It may be interesting to note that this word was 
added to the nomenclature of political literature 
by Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, in a letter of his 
which in the Daily News of March 13, 
1878, with the head-line ‘‘The Jingoes in the 
Park” (see ‘Sixty Years of an Agitator’s Life’), 
thus making use of the “ By Jingo” in the music- 
ball ditty popular at the time. J.C. F. 


The Persian word for war contains the English 
sound of u as in bung ; so the spelling for an Eng- 
lisbman is jung, but the scientific Jonesian spelling 
is jang, and the French spelling is djeng. The 
sound intended js the same, whatever be the 
spelling. Of course, you know that the word 
Jingo bas nothing whatever to do with war, holy 
or otherwise, but simply comes from the oath ‘‘ By 
Jingo” in the song. F. J. Canny. 


pe Castro vi. 109).—In your 
notes to Mr. Swirt’s inquiry this lady is said to 
have been a Queen of Portugal ; but she never was 
so, She was clandestinely married to the Prince 
Dom Pedro, the son and heir of his father Alfonzo, 
IV., called “ The Brave,” and in 1355, during his 
reign, which ended in 1357, she was assassinated, 
on account of this marriage, by Alvaro Goncgiles, 
‘Pedro Coelho, and Dom Lopez Pacheco. The 
‘whole story is related in the introduction to my 
translation of ‘The Lasiads.’ Camoens himself 
Yefers to the coronation of her corpse by Dom 
‘Pedro when he mounted the throne in his well- 
‘known episode: ‘‘Depois de ser morta, foi 
rainha” (canto iii, st. cxviii). J. J. AUBERTIN. 


“Poncn” (8" 8. vi. 64)—This additional 
quotation is very interesting, as it carries our 
ioformation back to a date some twenty years 
earlier than that given by Mr. Wedgwood. That 


the explanation, as here given, is correct has been 
well ascertained. But I do not understand the 
editorial note, It quotes from Fryer’s ‘Travels’ 
the well-known passage copied into Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s ‘ Dictionary,’ at the same time giving the 
date 1672 for that work. Is there any such edi- 
tion? Lowndes only mentions one edition—that 
of 1698. Has the edition of 1672 any real exist- 
ence, or is ita blunder? Water W. Sxeart. 

There is no editorial comment on this note emanating, 
an be supposed bp the from 


Tae Locaw Srons S. i, 467).—The article 
here referred to gives a sufficiently fall account of 
the formation of logan or rocking stones by what 
is known as ing. I have just been sur- 
prised to read in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s interesting 
work ‘Hours in a Library,’ vol. iii., 1892, in the 
essay ‘On Country Books,’ p. 197, the following 

e: “We are not in search of the scenery 
which appears now as it appeared in the remote 
days when painted savages managed to raise a 
granite block upon its supports for the amusement 
of future antiquaries.” It is remarkable that so 
accurate a writer should thus revive an old and 
exploded superstition. Tomurnson, 

Highgate, N. 


“FrLorsam anp Jetsam” (8 vy. 428, 475). 
— Blackstone, in his ‘Commentaries’ (vol. i. 
p. 292), defining these terms, s of them as 
“barbarous and uncouth appellations,” evidently 
on account of the un-English “ look ” of the words. 
Pror. Sxeat’s valuable note at the last reference 
affords, no doubt, the correct explanation of the 
origin of these words; but we are still left without 
an answer to Mr. Autp’s query as to when or by 
whom they were introducted. Ligan, noted by 
Mr. E. H. Marswatt, is also written lagan (L. 
ligamen, a band). Cuas. Jas, Fiarxt. 


Pavurer’s Drive’ (7* S. xii. 486; 8" 8. 
i. 153).—The following is a cutting from the Daily 
Telegraph of June 30 :— 

Srr,—Will you permit me to correct a slight error in 
a paragraph which appears in your paper of to-day. 
wherein you quote “ Rattle his bones over the stones” 
by Hood. I beg to say the ‘Pauper’s Drive,’ from 
which this refrain is taken, was written some fifty-five 
years ago, expressly for me to set to music, by the Rev. 
J. M, Neil, of Maidenhead.—I enclose my card, and beg 
to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, Henry Russev1, 


CeLer et Avupax. 


Arcarepiscopat (8 vi. 45).—The 
curious ¢x officio incapacity to compose forms of 
prayer in sedate and stately English is not confined 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, but is shared 
by his brother of York, whose ‘ Office for the Con- 
secration of a Church,’ recently published, abounds 
with solecisms, and exhibits a distressing want of 
acquaintance with liturgical English. 
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The opening collect is not only marvellously 
clumsy in construction, but contains a serious 
offence against the laws of grammar. Disentangled 
from its parentheses, it prays that the bishop and 
clergy “may ever be esteemed what they are 
called,” meaning, probably, “may be thought 
worthy of the name they bear.” The use of 
“esteemed ” instead of “ esteemed as” or ‘‘es- 
teemed to be” is a venial fault, and the use 
of ‘‘what” in the sense of ‘that which” is a 
comparatively modern colloquialism, which might 
pass muster in a a article or on the 
stage, and can be defended by the authority 
of the Hulsean Lectures for 1869. But the rela- 
tive pronoun ‘‘ what,” being a neuter singular, can 
only be used of an antecedent which is also neuter 
and singular, whereas in this case the antecedent 
is ‘‘ bishop and clergy,” which is masculine and 
plural. The sentence is, therefore, not only clumsy 
but grammatically inadmissible. 

The archbishop’s unpleasant use of technical and 
liturgical terms in their colloquial modern senses is 
exemplified in the repeated warning that the 
Oburch is not to be employed for “ ordinary and 
common uses.” From the title-page of the Prayer 
Book he might have learnt that the chief use of a 
Church is for “common prayer,” and from the 
prayer of St. Chrysostom that the prayers which 
have been offered are all ‘‘ common supplications.” 
As for “ordinary uees” they also are prescribed. 
Two rubrics and the preface to the Prayer Book 
ordain that when no “‘ proper” Psalms or Lessons 
are appointed the “ ordinary” Psalms and Lessons 
are to be used in their ‘‘ordinary course.” If, 
therefore, the Church is not to be employed for 
any “ordinary or common” purposes, it could 
only be opened for special services, and would 
have to be closed for “common” worship and 
for the ‘‘ ordinary” Sunday and weekday services. 

Such phrases as “ religious worship,” “ religious 
services,” and ‘religious solemnity,” are not 
liturgical English, but odious modern telegraphese. 
‘On p. 6 “‘ compassionate their infirmities ” should 
be “ have compassion on their infirmities,” and on 
p. 15 ** erect this house to thy honour and worship” 
should be “to thy honour and for thy worship.” 

Worst of all, on the first page our teeth are set 
on edge by the opening rubric, which cites 
Psalm cxxii. as “‘LataTos sum” instead of 
“‘LatTatos som,” a blunder which would 
have been impossible in the case of one archbishop, 
who took a first in the Classical Tripos, but which 
must be condoned in the case of the other, who 
‘was only a Junior Op. 

It is no wonder that, with this specimen of his 
liturgical capabilities before them, the clergy of 
the diocese should have received without warmth 
the archbishop’s proposal that he should compose 
for them a number of special services as an 
“appendix to the Prayer Book. § Exsoracensis, 


We do not know that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was the sole or chief author of the thanks- 
giving prayer for the birth of the Duke of York’s 
son. But the composer of it has little to fear from 
your correspondent’s criticisms.  ‘‘ Christianly 
trained” is almost a verbal repetition of part of 
the prayer used when his nts were married, 
‘*that they may see their children Christianly and 
virtaously brought up.” The ambiguity of the 
word ‘‘all” is a common incident of the English 
language, ¢.q., in the Litany, “ That it may please 
thee to forgive us all our sins”; and another in- 
stance, 8 S.v. 126. As for the use of capital 
letters, the Book of Common Prayer seldom uses 
them for pronouns relating to God ; see, ¢.g., the 
“ Prayer for the Queen’s Majesty.” A few years 
ago the Church Quarterly Review deprecated the 
excessive use of such capitals. 

In St. John xxi. 15, ‘* Lovest thou me more than 
these ?” both Greek and English are ——> 


I would remind Pror. ATTWELt (on the authority 
ofthe‘ Encyclopedic Dictionary’) that“ Christianly,” 
if not quite a fin de sidcle word in form or meaning, 
has a good authority in its favour, — 

This child Maurice was siththen emperour 
Imaad by the pope and lyved cristenly. 
Chaucer, ‘ C. T.,’ 5541, 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

I noticed the miserable English (especially 
“ Christianly ”) of the archbishop’s prayer, which 
Paror. Artwett, of Barnes, exposes. But did he 
notice the ghastly blunder in the same prelate’s 
new year’s letter to his clergy? He actually flung 
non neglige teipsum in the face of the diocese. Of 
course it should be ne neglexeris. This, too, was 
the blunder of a late head master. Is it not ferula 
dignissimum ? Oxon. 


Onevatier v’Eon’s Booxptate 8S. vi. 
88).—Mr. Leicnron refers to the sale of books at 
Christie’s, Pall Mall, on May 5, 1791, but the 
Chevalier subsequently returned to London, and 
another sale of his MSS. and printed books took 
place, by order of the administrator, at the same 
auction rooms, on February 19, 1813. 

The Chevalier resided partly in a house a few 
doors from Astley’s Theatre, Westminster Bridge 
Road, occupied by Col. Thornton, and afterwards 
at the house of Mrs. Cole, in Millman Street, 
Foundling Hospital, where he died on May 21, 
1810, aged eighty-three years, and was buried in 
St. Pancras Churchyard on the 28th of the same 
montb. Mr. Copeland, surgeon, of Golden Square, 
examined the body in the presence of these wit- 
nesses, and gave a certificate that he had ‘‘ found 
the male organs in every respect perfectly formed.” 

Those who may be interested in the life of this 
extraordinary man are referred to ‘N. & Q.,’ 
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3" S. xi, 209, 286 ; 4 §. ii, 131, 215, 236, 278, 
351; 5" §. ii. 160, 200 ; viii. 309, 377 ; ix. 307, 
339. Also to Kirby's ‘Wonderful Museum’ 
(iv. 1-29) for portrait and biography. 
Everarp Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


D’fon had two printed ex libris, both of which 
T possess, but the former of which alone I can now 
refer to. It is six inches long by two and three- 
eighths wide, and is merely a letterpress label, 
reading ‘‘The Chevalier D’Eon.” The second 
specimen is of ‘‘ La Chevaliére D’Eon.” When I 
come across it I will send a description. I do not 
think that I have seen an heraldic ex libris of 
D'Eon, though I believe that one exists. But I 
bave his arms stamped in gold on the covers of the 
portfolio in which he kept a collection of 
engravings and drawings relating to himself 
4and very strange and startling some of these are) 
and also an engraved portrait of the Chevaliére as 
Minerva, flanked bya shield displaying the follow- 
ing coat, Oo a chief azure, three mullets of six 
points, a fesse gules, on a base argent, a cock 
holding a burning heart in his dexter claw. His 
motto was ‘* Vigil et audax.” It would be a 
matter of some little difficulty to make a list of all 
the houses in which D’Eon resided in England, but 
I probably have the data in the mass of his original 
MSS. D’Eon’s own heraldic seal is still in existence 
‘in private hands. Exiot Hopexkw. 

ichmond, Surrey. 


“Wapsetr” (8 §. vi. 88).—A wadset is 
a mortgage of lands. In Erskine’s ‘ Institutes of 
the Law of Scotland ’ (p. 310) it is written that in 
1469 wadsets were executed in the form of a 
charter, by which the reversor (mo r) impig- 
norated the lands to his creditor, to enjoyed 
by him till payment of the sum lent, Then, 
apparently, in process of time the lawyers on each 
side tried to deprive the other party of its rights, 
so that, as Erskine says,— 

“Creditors seldom chuse, by the present practice, to 
secure their debts by way of Wadset : but when they do 
the right is commonly executed in the form of a mutual 
contract: in which the reverser does not merely impig- 
norate, but alienate the lands, in consideration of the 
sum borrowed by him: and the Wadsetter on the other 
part grants the right of reversion.” 

_ Wad, he says, in the old Saxon language, 
signifies a pledge, in Latin, vadimonium. 
J. Carrick Moore. 

In 1831 Sir F. T. Palgrave, in the preface to his 
‘History of the Anglo-Saxons,’ for Murray's 
“Family Library,” pp. x, xi, anticipates the ob- 
jections which may be issued to his etymology. He 
enters upon the history of the word from the Latin 
vadiare, the A.-S. wadian, to the transitions gua- 
diare, quagiare, gageure, with others, so on to wed 
or wed in our ancient speech, to bet, ‘‘a pledge 


or engagement that you will pay the thing you 
venture,” with other relatives, such as wadset, 
wedding, all founded upon the primary notion of 
pledge, or compact, Ep. Marsal. 


The ordinary spelling is wadset, and the word 
means (1) ‘‘a legal deed, by which a debtor gives 
his lands, or other heritable subjects, into the 
hands of his creditor, that the latter may draw the 
rents in payment of the debt”; (2) a ge in a 
general sense, as in Burns's 

Here's that little wadset, 
Butle’s Scrap o’ Truth, 
Pawned ina gin-shop, &c. 
See Jamieson’s ‘ Dictionary,’ ed. 1882. 

In ‘Death and Dr. Hornbook’ the verb wad 
occurs in the sense of pledge or wager. Death 
assures his listener that, in spite of the quack’s 
acuteness, he will yet overreach him :— 

I'll nail the self conceited sot 
As dead 's a herrin’: 

Neist time we meet, I ‘ll wad a groat, 
He gets his fairin’ ! 


Helensburgh, N.B, 


Tuomas Bayne. 


OccuttaTion oF Spica, a Vireinis, on Goop 
Fripay (8" §, vi. 88).—One occurred at four 
o'clock on the morning of April 17 (which was 
Good Friday), in the year 1772. No doubt there 
were others in previous centuries since the Chris- 
tian era; bat it would be a laborious matter to 
calculate them before the existence of nautical 
almanacs, nor could it serve any useful purpose. 

The writer in the Guardian appears to limit the 
statement in the French papers to occultations of 
Spica on Good Friday; but, according to the 
periodical L’Astronomie, the assertions of some 
were more sweeping than this: “Les journaux 
[No. for May] ont annoncé que ce phénoméne ne 
s'était pas produit depuis la mort de Jésus-Christ ! 
C'est 1A une idée assez fantastique, car il n’est 
point rare du tout.” What is the authority for 
saying it occurred on the day of the Crucifixion ; 
and what day is taken to be the true one? 

W. T. 

Blackheath, 


Carita Lerrers (8 S. vi, 24).—The late 
Pror. De Moreay, at 3™ §. vi. 103, quoted a 
passage from a treatise on logic by Prof. Langius, 
of Giessen, 1714, showing that the work 
“is rendered almost unreadable by excess of a practice 
very common in German works of its time: namely 
printing many words in italics and many in capitals. i 
am glad I was not an acquaintance of Langius, I am 
sure he dug his knuckles into the ribs of his friends at 
every third word,” 

w. C. B. 


Is Paor. comparison of French and 
English influence correct when he attributes to the 
French a greater influence from the increasing pro- 
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minence we are giving to the study of the French | 


language? In the recent review of French litera- 
ture in the Atheneum it is shown that the French 
are giving increasing prominence to publications on 
the English grammar and language. 

Hype Crarke. 


(8S. v. 367). —Stell is a very common 
mame in these days for a wide ditch or rivulet in 
North Yorkshire. Dr. Atkinson, in his ‘Glossary,’ 
writes, “ Stell, the abbreviation of water stead.” 

Ezoracum. 


Transtation (8 S. vi. 68).—A translation of 
the song “‘ Marlborough s’en va-t-en guerre” will 
be found in John Oxenford’s ‘Book of French 
Songs,’ published by Warne & Co. (no date given, 
against which I must protest). 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Forx-tore: Perroratep Stones (8 vy. 
308, 397; vi. 55).—When visiting Treso, Scilly, 
three summers ago, the head gardener of those 
deservedly celebrated gardens showed me a “ be- 
trothal stone” which had been unearthed there, a 
short time since, while manuring the ground. This 
stone consisted of an oblong slab of granite with 
two holes in its middle line, one above the other, 
the upper one the smaller of the two. When the 
happy pair wished to be “made one,” I was in- 
formed that they joined hands through these holes, 
the fair one placing one of hers through the upper, 
while the male offered one of his through the lower. 

F. G. Saunpers. 

Crouch Hill. 


I do not think that any one has spoken of the 
use of “holy stones” as charms to keep a boat 
safe. I have seen them fastened in the bows to 
that end—nay, I once saw a Weymouth boatman 
in the very act of lashing one in his craft. 

H. J. Movrs. 

Dorchester, 


The old woman who gave me the witches’ stone 
was born seventy-eight years ago, in Stinwould, Lin- 
colnshire, where she has lived almost ali her life; 
and if the gentleman who seems interested in the 
subject would like any further questions answered, 
or a pen-and-ink sketch of the stone, I shall be 
most bappy to send him one. J. A. Penny. 

Stinwould Vicarage, Lincoln, 


This subject bas been freely dealt with under the | 


heading of ‘ Holed Stones,’ see 4" S, ii. 392, 475, 
519, 558; iii. 93, 271; v. 14, 189, 327. The 
writers were Mr. Dunkin and Mr. CuristorHer 
Cooke, the latter of whom dealt largely in astro- 
logy and other mysticisms, A. H. 


Furness Anpey (8 S. v. 348, 474; vi. 56).— 
At the last reference Mr. Birxeeck Terry has 


called attention to the very far-fetched theory of 


Bekan as the origin of the English surname of 
| Bacon; but, if one may be allowed to differ from so 
| great an authority as Bardsley, I should say there 
is nothing uncomplimentary about these names. 
They are merely the signs of their first bearers’ 
houses, representing either the cognizance of the 
lord or the occupation and trade of the tenant, 
| although, of course, there may be exceptions when 
| Bardsley’s supposition would hold good. 

Whilst commenting upon porcine surnames, it 
may be worth while to remark on the repetition 
of that very funny marriage licence for Thomas 
Hoggery and Joane Piggyn (see Harl. Soc., 
‘vol. xxvi. pp. 81, 93). 

C. E. 
Eden Bridge. 


If Mr. J. Foster Pater has observed Atropa 
belladonna (L.) in any unrecorded locality in North 
Lancashire, I shall be much obliged if he will com- 
| municate with me. In every station except one 
‘that is on record I have seen it. In the one ex- 
ception it has probably been uprooted on account 
of children being in its neighbourhood. 

When Dr. Barber's book is issued I shall see it; 
but at present, I believe, the sheets are not yet 
sewn (July 21). Lister Perry. 

Ulverston, N. Lancs. 


Invran Maaic (8 S. vi. 48, 94.)—An interest- 
ing article on this subject appeared in the Spectator 
of March 31, pp. 432-4, and in the following 
issue of the same paper will be found a letter b 
Mr. Andrew Lang on the same subject. Bo’ 
article and letter are too long for quotation here. 

James W. Lowry. 


Srrance Oatus S. vi. 48).—Nares, in his 
* Glossary,’ gives the following instance of the use 
of “ herring-pond” as a popular name for the sea 
upwards of a century before Sir Walter Scott 
published his novel of ‘Guy Mannering ’ :— 


“The many thousands English, Scotch, and Irish 
mariners, who now yearly fish for you, would hardly 


seck work abroad, if a fishery afforded ‘em full employ- 
ment at home; and ‘tis odds but a finer country, cheaper 
and better food and rai t, whol air, easier 
rents and taxes, will tempt many of your countrymen to 
the Aerring-pond.”—‘ Path to Wealth,” 
17 


Everard Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


What “ Javotte” means in the passage cited by 
Mr. Bovcater from Hugo it would be hard to 
say, but in the ‘ Tableau de Paris’ of Desaugiers it 
is simply the name of a woman. Larousse 
other authors give ‘‘Javotte, nom propre de 
femme. Pop. Femme bavarde babillarde,” a 
sense that suits the context very well. 

T. P. Aamstrone. 


Your correspondent quotes from ‘Guy Manner- 
ing’ an early instance of the use of the expres- 
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sion “ herring- " for the ocean. Grose, in his 
‘Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongoe,’ third 
a, 1796, has: “ Herring-Pond. The Sea. 
‘o cross the herring-pond at the king’s expense ; 
to be transported.” C. Birxseck Terry. 


Craven Famity (8 §. iv. 148, 219, 333).— 
In the ‘Calendar of State Papers’ we find the 
following :— 


1661, May 25. Grant of baronetcy to Antbony Craven, 
of Sparsholt, Berks. 

1665. Grant to William, son and heir of late Sir 
William Craven and his brother Sir Anthony, of the 
title of Baron Craven in default of heirs male of the 
Earl of Craven, 


1665. Grant of Barony of Craven, after the Earl of 
Craven and his heirs, to Sir Anthony Craven and his 
heirs, and afterwards to Sir William Craven, son of 
Thomas, brother of Sir Anthony, 

The Sir Anthony Craven here named must 
hably be accepted as identical with “ Anthony 
Craven, of Appletree Wicke, co. Yorke, Gent.,” 
in the indenture of July, 1660, quoted by Mr. 
Dickinson under ‘Sir Walter Raleigh’ (v. 405). 
He must thus have received knighthood between 
1660 and 1665. It is somewhat remarkable that 
there should be so much ambiguity respecting one 
who was remainder heir to a peerage. 

W. D. 


Tax ow Birtus (8 S. v. 367, 472).—The fol- 
lowing custom at Shrewsbury seems suspiciously 
like a tax :— 

“A custom there was in this town, that a woman 
taking (howsoever it were) a husband, if she were a 
widow, she gave the king twenty shillings, if a maid, ten 
shillings, in what manner soever it was she took a map.” 
—‘ Tenures of Laws and Customs,’ p. 280. 


Parer will find full details of the tax in Burn’s 
* History of Parish Registers in England, 1829, 
pp. 31, 32. I shall be pleased to send him my 
copy to consult should he desire to do so. 

Cnas, Jas. Fart. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 

Parish Councits axnp Parocaiat Recorrs 
{8 S. v. 61, 122, 189; vi. 95).—The case of 
Steele v. Williams (Rector of Stoke Newington) 
is reported in the Jurist, xvii. p. 464, and was 
decided in 1853 (8 Exch., 655), and bas already 
been fully discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ passim. Refer- 
ring everything to precedent, the case shows that 
parochial registers are public documents, and that 
any incumbent who refused access to them might 


he taken into court on the strength of Steele v. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


Green Hovss, Garpeys S. 


Wiliiams, 


vi. 28)—In 1754 was published ‘A Plan of the 
Palace Gardens and Town of Kensington,’ by John | 
Rocque, upon which, numbered 11, we find a build- | 
ing designated the “Green House,” in close | 


proximity to the palace itself. This building is 
now known as “The ry,” and is very much 
in the same condition as it was after its ion 
in 1815, There seems to be some little doubt as 
to who was its designer. I have seen it stated 
that Inigo Jones was the architect; but Loftie, in 
‘ Kensington, Historical and Picturesque,’ calls it 
a *‘ very beautiful building of its kind, = 
from Wren’s own hand.” Walford, in ‘Old 

New London,’ vol. v., speaks of it as having been 
*‘ originally built for a banqueting-house,” and 
says that it was ee ay used as such by 
Queen Anne.” He adds that it is “ consid 

a fine specimen of brickwork, the south front 
having rusticated columns supporting a Doric 
pediment, and the ends baving semicircular re- 
cesses.” In John Timbe’s ‘ Curiosities of Lon- 
don’ we catch a glimpse of its interior, for he tells 


PrO- | his readers that “the interior was decorated with 


Corinthian columns, and fitted up as a drawing- 
room, music-room, and ball-room ; and thither the 
Queen was conveyed in her chair from the western 
end of the palace. Here were given full-dress fétes 
hoops, fly-caps, and fans,’ songs by the court ly 
&e.” This Duilding was completed in 1705; bat 
when the Court revels at 
sington it was dev to the purposes a 
prov and for the storage in the winter 
of the orange trees in tubs brought out in the 
summer “to deck the front of the palace.” It is 
justly considered a little masterpiece, by whomso- 
ever designed, and would be all the better for the 
removal of the dingy glass forcing-houses which 
have been placed close to it, “‘as if on purpose to 
hide its beauties” from those who admire the 
work of the period in which it was erected. 
W. E. Harvanp-Oxter. 
20, Artillery Buildings, Victoria Street, 8.W. 


A Proxrer Newspaper: Tue ‘ 
Mercury’ (8 S. vi. 25).—I have it on the 
authority of the publisher that the Lincoln, Rut- 
land, and Stamford Mercury, commonly called the 
Stamford Mercury, was first published in 1695, 
and that it is the oldest paper contained in the 
cullection at the British Museum. The issue of 
July 13, 1894, is vol. cc. No. 10,395. 

Cever et 


De Warren Famity S. iv. 389, 473, 509 ; 
v. 294, 452).—I have on just seen the last refer- 
ence above the name of C. G. Boozr. It is to be 
regretted my note should read to that lady 
‘like a conundrum.” My intention was not to 

petrate riddles or jokes. The suffix and prefix 
F inmogined would be found from previous refer- 


ences. 

The last paragraph to which C. G. B. calls atten- 
tion as being incorrect I am sorry appears 80, 
through, most probably, my writing “ Edward” in 


a 
1 
4 
t 
| 
1 
f 
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place of Edmond ; the remainder of the para- 
graph, I think, is accurate—at least, so far as a 
quotation goes. 

I have come in ‘A New H of the 
Succession of the Crown of England,’ op, 
1690, a in which Agatha is said to have 
been “‘the niece of the King of Hungary.”. So 
far as I remember, this is the first reference of 
the kind I have seen or heard of. 

Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, F.R. Hist.S. 


Whether the ‘“‘ latest,” I cannot say ; but there 
is a recent “ elucidation ” of the Gundreda mystery 
in the ‘ Sussex Arch. Colls.,’ vol. xxxviii. (1892), 
by Sir George Duckett, Bart. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

The Brassey Institute, Hastings. 


Cartes Watmestxy (8 vi. 27).—The 
annexed obituary notice, a ng in Gent. Mag., 
Dec., 1797, vol. Ixvii. ii. p. 1071, furnishes a 
brief account of Dr. W: "s life and career : 

“Nov. 25. At Bath, in the 76th year of his age, and 
40th of his episocopacy, the Right Rev. Charles Walmes- 
ley, lord bishop of Rama, vicar apostolic of the western 
district, and senior bishop and vicar apostolic, doctor of 
theology in Sorbonne, F.R.S., and the last survivor of the 
eminent mathematicians who were consulted and cal- 
culated the alteration from the old to the new style; 
author of several literary worke, jcularly, an ex- 

of the Apocalypse, Ezekiel’s vision, &c. By 
he fire at Bath, some years since, at the time of the 
riots, we believe, the other valuable MSS. he had been 
compiling during a well-spent life of labour and travel- 
ling through many countries before his return to England, 
were irretrievably lost.” 
Danie 


The slighted but instructive Chalmers may be 
of use herealso. He records, “ Charles Walmesley, 
D.D. and F.R.S., was an lish Benedictine 
monk, and a Roman Catholic bishop and vicar 
apostolic of the western district,” who died at Bath, 
1797, having written varions books, mostly mathe- 
matical. Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Some Norges on Burxke’s ‘Lanpep Gentry’ 
(8™ vi. 21).—Skinner.—The author of ‘ Tulloch- 
gorum’ was no “‘ Presbyterian schoolmaster,” but 
an Episcopalian clergyman, and of the staunchest. 
In ‘ Bachan,” a little book published in 1858 by 
the Rev. John B. Pratt, Episcopal incumbent of 
Cruden, is the following, under “ Longside ”:— 

“On a knoll about a hundred south of the village 
stood the ef me church, in which the Rev. John 
Skinner, the ecclesiastical historian, theologian, 
and t, officiated for the last twenty years of his life. 
eoecce i t, the house he occupied for upwards of half 
a century......is about balf a mile southwards from the 
village, and it was here that his co tion assembled 
during the time of the persecution, when it was unlawful 
for more than five persona, besides the clergyman’s own 
family, to meet within the house forreligious worship. The 


window, alike through the summer’s heat and the 
winter's cold,” 

In Mr. John Skelton’s charming book ‘The 
Crookit Meg’ there is a delightful chapter about 
the ‘‘ sweet and venerable old man.” I leave the 
correction of the pedigree to others. VERNoN. 


Baghot De La Bere (p. 495).—The late Rev. Johan 
Edwards, father of the present Mr. Baghot De La 
Bere, changed his name by royal licence, as being 
the representative of the ancient families of Baghot 
and of De La Bere, of Southam, co. Gloucester. 

GrorcE Ancvus. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


*‘Tovcn rrox” §. v. 160, 235, 354). 

—Another saying among boys is— 
Give a thing and take a thing, 
To wear the devil’s gold ring. 

Cotgrave, s. “ Retirer,” has :— 

** Retirer ce qu'on donne. To give a thing and take a 
thing ; to weare the deville gold-ring (say we in a 
triviall proverb).” 

F. C. Brrxsece Terry. 

In this neighbourhood there used to be, and I 
dare say still is, a game which we called “‘ tiggy 
touch wood,” where if the “man” succeeded in 
touching a boy before he could touch wood, he in 
turn became the ‘‘ man.” R. B. 

South Shields, 


Possession oF Pews (8" S. iv. 327, 396, 532 ; 

v. 97, 516).—According to Cutt’s ‘ Dictionary of 
the Church of England,’ 
“doors and locks were vy | coeval; there is one 
instance as early as Istb : no doubt they became gra- 
dually more common, though we find that in 1631, the 
Bishop of Winchester issued a monition to the church- 
wardens of Elvetham, Hants, to remove them. Dr, 
Pocklington in 1637 wrote strongly against the pro- 

baneness which was ‘ committed in close, exalted Pewes.’ 
— records that one day he was fain to stay at his pew 
door because the sexton had not opened it.” 

J. 
Sutton Coldfield. 


Tatuet,” 4 West-Coustry Worp (5" xii. 
246, 376, 398; 8” S. iv. 450, 495; v. 50, 231, 
352).—I must decline Ma. Ecworray’s invitation 
to philosophize on the lingual perversities of Somer- 
set. He can have that field tohimself. Indeed, I 
do not see that it will serve any useful purpose to 
continue this discussion, as Mr. ELwortay admits 
that he has been writing about a subject “of which 
he knows nothing.” The “educated native Welsh- 
man ” behind the arras may be held responsible for 
misleading in some measure ; but the reasoning, the 
inferences, and the theory of the “usual form” 
are Mr. Etwortay’s 0 and he ought not to 
shirk the responsibility. Mr. Mayrnew observes 
a discreet silence ; and I will cloee the subject, so 
far as I am concerned, by saying that the contri- 


people assembled in the area formed by the two wings 
outside the house, while he read the service from the 


butions on this subject of Mr. Mayaew and Mr. 
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Extwortny are not the trustworthy and sterling 
stuff we expect to be cast upon the table of ex- 
change of ‘ N. & Q.’ Jno. Hucues. 


Tromson (8 §. vi. 4, 70).—An earlier and a 
better writer has the same thought :— 
Oh, that I were an Orange-tree, 
That busie plant ! 
Then should I ever laden be, 
And never want 
Some fruit for him that dressed me. 
George Herbert, ‘ Employment.’ 
By the way, I am glad to endorse the reviewer's 
praise (p. 80) of Bagster’s new edition ; but does he 
mean to suggest that even the readers of older 
editions—say Mr. Willmott’s, for example—can 
have known the sacred bard in the flesh ? 
Epwarp H. Marsnaut, M.A. 
Hastings. 


How tone witt a Horse tive? v. 248, 
335, 478.)— 

“ There is now living, and in the possession of a hawker, 
at Brighthelmstone. » horse, which in the seven years 
war of our allies in Germany was the property of the late 
Marquis of Granby, when he commanded the English 
forces there. This horse, on his return from the Con- 
tinent, was sixteen years old, and at that age, inreward for 

services, was turned loose, by order of the Marquis, 
into a park, where be lived, perfectly at his ease, sixteen 
more years—at the end of which term he was sold to his 
present master, in whose service he has been regularly 
worked during the last fourteen years, and is now arrived 
at the uncommon age of forty-six years !—The above 
venerable horse is of a light grey colour, interspersed 
with bloody spots, is in good condition, and eats hay 
well ; his legs are quite free from windgalls, and his teeth 
are tolerably good, though very long.”—Northumpton 
Mercury, November 5, 1796. x. 


Tue Scratcn-pack (8 §. vi. 67).—I 
a very plain but pretty scratch-back, similar to one 
described by Mr. ANnpREWws. It was sent to 
me from Burmah with the following note appended : 
“Instrument universally used by Europeans, 
Chinese, Burmese, and natives, for scratching the 
back when suffering from prickly heat.” The 
ivory hand is beautifully carved, and the handle, 
about fifteen inches long and a quarter of an inch 
thick, seems to be made of teak or rosewood. The 
thumb-nail appears to be inordinately lengthened, 
and this, I think, is a custom or conceit sometimes 
affected by Easterns. But another kind of scratch- 
back thrusts itself on my memory, in the shape of 
an instrument of torture which larking lasses at a 
fair are wont to pull down the backs of young lads, 
giving a sound as if the coat had been torn from 
top to bottom. The horror, consternation, and in- 
dignation of the victim constitute the joke, I believe. 
TENEBRA. 


I possess one of these instruments, which has 
been in my family for nearly a century. The 
handle is of twisted whalebone, eighteen inches 


long, with a carved ivory hand, slightly curved. 
It may not be scarce ; but I know the literature 
treating on the article is what the secondhand 
booksellers would term “very rare.” Like my 
friend Mr. Anprews, I am net acquainted with 
any description of it, excepting in Chambers’s 
‘ Book of Days,’ although I have diligently searched 
for it. Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


I saw a “scratch-back” in early youth, just 
such as is here described, with the carved ivory 
fittings ; it was used daily by a very portly lady 
of eighty, as I fancy to stimulate a torpid re 

A. H. 


The article on this implement in Chambers’s 
‘Book of Days,’ vol. ii. p. 237, was probably 
written by that eminent antiquary the late Llewel- 
lyn Jewitt, than whom no one was more competent 
to form an opinion. Many years ago, Sir Frede- 
rick Ouseley showed me at St. Michael’s College, 
Tenbury, one of these curious little implements, 
which had belonged to his father, Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley, Ambassador-Extraordinary and Minister-Pleni- 
potentiary at the Court of Persia. It was called a 
** Persian scratch-back,” and was, so far as I re- 
member, made of ivory and beautifully carved at 
the extremity into the semblance ofa hand. Most 
probably its use originated in the East, and with 
civilization proceeded to the West. 

Jonn Piecxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


There are plenty of gratte-dos for sale for use— 
not as curiosities—in Paris, An ordinary gratte- 
dos is about fifteen inches long and consists of a 
black (probably ebony) rod with a neatly carved 
ivory hand at one end. Rosser? Pierpoint. 


There are, or at least were, specimens of this 
quaint little implement at the South Kensington. 
Museum. Cuas. Jas, Frrer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


“Tse Kine’s Heap” §. vi. 7, 58).—King 
John is the earliest monarch whose head I have 
seen upon an inn signboard. This is at the 
** King’s Head,” Egham. It would be interesting 
to know how long it was after the signing of Magna 
Charta upon the neighbouring island before his 
visage was selected as a sign of welcome, and 
whether any historical connexion can be shown— 
as some say—between the act and the inn. 

Before the ‘* King’s Head” at Harrow swings. 
(in windy weather) the aspect of Bluff King Hal, 
and some thirty-eight miles away, as the crow flies, 
down at Hever, in Kent, another likeness of that 
monarch adorns the signboard of the “ Harry the 
Eightb.” In the last instance the sign is of com- 
paratively recent introduction, During the last 
century the house was known as “ The Bull and 
Butcher,” and this is said to have been a corruption 


| 

| 
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of “ The Boleyn butchered,” a compliment to Queen 

Elizabeth. The only hostel portraiture of Charles I. 

that comes to my mind is in front of the ‘‘ King’s 

or at Chigwell, the “ Maypole” of Barnaby 
udge. 

How many of our monarchs are represented on 
signboards; and how many are contemporary ? 
have cited three, and all probably of posthumous 
introduction, CO, E. 


A deed in my possession refers to the ‘‘ King’s 
Head,” Southwark (which came into the possession 
of an ancestor of mine about 1700 and descended 
to me), as the inn. “ formerly known as the Pope’s 
hed, now as le kynges hed, abutting on the high- 
way called Longe Southwarke.” This deed is 
dated 1559, and conveys the property to John 
Gresham (uncle of Sir Thos. Gresham and John 
White). e king was, of course, Henry VIII. 

J. Exiort Hopcxin. 


I can well understand with Mr. Coteman that 
“‘ this sign was not adopted at inns on account of the 
beheading of Charles I.” But it led to an old 
joke usually levelled at those who took a chop at 
the “ King’s Head.” w. J. PF. 


Green Wax Process (8 §. v. 508; vi. 71). 
—This word is included in Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary ’ 
(sixth edition, 1733), where I find the following 
definition :— 

“ Green wax [Law Term], the estreats of fines, issues, 
and amercements in the Exchequer, delivered to the 
Sheriffs under the seal of that court, made in green wax, 
to be levy’d in the county.” 

C. P. Hate. 


oN Horses (8 S. v. 424).—There 
is one in a shed under a brick pyramid, called 
Farley Mount, about five miles west of Winchester. 
It states that the horse commemorated made a 
leap down a chalk-pit twenty-five feet deep, without 
injuring itself or its rider. E. L. G. 


Dante anp Noan’s Ark (8 §. iv. 168, 256, 
373; v. 34, 212, 415).—In the last-mentioned 
pege reference is made by E. L. G. to Nouri and 

is statement concerning the ark. Will your 
correspondent oblige by saying where this account 
may be read ? W. 8. B. H. 


“ Fog-THROTTLED” (8 §S, v. 247, 475).—It is 
stated at the second reference that this stupid ex- 
pression has “ little beyond its honest Saxon ring 
to recommend it.” Has it even so much? “ Fog” 
is, I believe, of Danish origin. Unless, therefore, 
Danish is included in the term “ Saxon,” we must 
alter your correspondent’s epithet to “ Teutonic.” 

F. ©. Brrxseck Terry. 


Crepuscutum (8 §. v. 306, 397, 514 ; vi. 92). 
—I have seen somewhere, but cannot remember 
where, omnibi given, in sad earnest, as the plural 


of omnibus. This latter word, by the way, is not 
in Richardson (1836), though it occurs in the 
Quarterly for January, 1831 (p. 233): “‘ There was 
seen the first barricade, formed by one of those 
long coaches called omnibus.” Another crepuscular 
expression may be seen a few numbers back in 


I|‘N. & Q.,’—imprimatur, in the sense of printer's 


pame and address at the foot of a title-page. 
Polypi, however, does not ‘‘ belong here,” as Mr. 
F. Apams and Mr. E. Watrorp have noted. 
Both second and third declension forms are good 
Greek, and the second declension forms, especially, 
are common in poetry, as Tennyson, of course, 
knew, and as a glance at the instances given in 
Liddell and Scott shows. J. P. Owen. 


“Rapicat Rerormers” (8 §. iv. 226, 337, 458 ;. 
v. 409; vi. 53).—The main points of the “ People’s 
Charter” may be carried back at the least to May 
Day, 1649, the date on which Lieut.-Col. John: 
Lilburne, with Masters William Walwyn, Thomas 
Prince, and Richard Overton, set his hand to “ An 
Agreement of the Free People of England” [B.M. 

ss-mark, E 571 (10)]. In it are claimed man- 
hood suffrage, annual parliaments, free trade, 
abolition of hereditary rank or privilege, abolition 
of death penalty saving for murder, and many 
other things which make this a notable document 
in our political history. One of these days, when 
my study of Jobn Lilburne gets itself published,. 
it will be seen to have been no isolated event. Of 
the restrictions to be placed upon the “ Repre- 
sentative,” one may be extracted here in fall:— 

“XIX. That it shall not be in their power to continue 
Excise or Gustoms upon any sort of food, or any other 
goods, Wares, or Commodities longer then four months 
after the beginning of the next Representative, being 
both of them extreme burthensome and oppressive to 
Trade, and so expensive in the Receipt, as the moneys: 
expended therein (if collected, as Subsidies have been) 
would extend very far towards defraying the public 
Charges; and forasmuch as all moneys to be raised are 
drawn from the People, such burthensome and charge- 
able wayes shall never more be revived, nor shall they 
raise Money by any other wayes (after the aforesaid 
time) but only by an equal rate in the pound upon every 
reall and personal estate in the Nation.” 


Tue Atmonp Trex (8" S§. iv. 309, 359 ; vi. 97). 
—Both in England and in India the almond is a 
symbol of hope, and for the same reason—that its 
flowers precede its leaves. This alone may account 
for its being considered a “lucky” tree. It is 
noteworthy in this connexion that Aaron’s rod was 
of an almond tree (see Numbers xvii. 8. on 


Bouriep 1n Ferrers (8 S. iv. 505; v. 56, 157). 
—Richard Taylor, in his ‘ Index Monasticus,’ p. vi, 
mentions that Matthew Paris relates an instance of 
a monk of St. Albans who, having behaved im- 


properly in his cell, was beaten by order of the 
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abbot, and then sent to the cell at Binham, Nor- 
folk, where he was imprisoned in fetters, and, 
dying, was buried in them. Pav. Breruey. 


Caartes I, Bisnorp Juxow v. 143, 
208, 210, 271, 391).—The account of this last inter- 
view, as given by such a painstaking historical 
writer as Miss Strickland, may be worth adding to 
the notices already collected in ‘N. & Q.’:— 

“ He unfastened his cloak, and took off the medallion 
of the order of the Garter, The latter he gave to Juxon, 
saying, with emphasis, ‘R ber,” B th the 
medallion of Saint George was a secret spring, which 
removed a plate ornamented with lilies, beneath which 
was a beautiful miniature of bis Henrietta. The warn- 

word, which has caused many historical surmises, 
ntly referred to the fact that he only bad parted 
with the portrait of his beloved wife at the last moment 
of his existence.”—‘ Lives of the Queens of England,’ 
» 1875, vol. v. p. 382, 
A. B. G. 


Apvent Preacners (8 vi. 48).—After all, 
who were they? A reply that they were Lent 
preachers may have been sufficient in 1841, but 
will hardly pass muster in these days. Were they 
connected in any way with the nd Advent 
es of Edward Irving and his followers? 
wy the way, did the Bishop of London appoint 

ednesday and Friday Lent preachers in certain 
churches? What churches? Does he appoint 
them now? The Lord Chamberlain selects such 
for the Chapels Royal; but he is another person. 

Eowarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 


No. 1 of Willis’s Current Notes was issued in 
ee dae and No. 84 (the last published) in 
December, 1857. It was a monthly periodical 
annexed to a “Price Current of New Works 
published in Great Britain, Ireland, and America,” 
and “A Catalogue of Superior Second - hand 
Books” on sale at Willis & Sotheran’s, 136, Strand. 


Everarp Home Coteman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Mititia Civss (8 vi. 68).—The recruiting 
for the Militia when these clubs were in use was 
by ballot. By means of the club a balloted man 
could engage a substitute. The legal service for 
balloted men was five years. The length of ser- 
vice for a substitute was longer, according to the 
war. My father, who had left the Militia before 
I knew him, who often spoke of his experience in 
the service during seven years, said he engaged as 
substitute, and 401, as bounty. 

Joun SKINNER. 


7, Ashley Street, Carlisle. 


In the first week of October, 1810, 601. was paid 
at Plymouth for a substitute for the Militia, If 
the chronicler of the ‘ An. .’ is to be trusted, 
“one man went on condition of receiving a shilling 
a day during the war, and another sold himself for 


(8 8. VI. Ava, 25, "94, 
seven shillings and threepence per pound avoir- 
dupoise.” t the club’s expenses should have 


exceeded its income whilst such rates obtained is 
not surprising. W. F. Water. 


Srprzt (8S. v. 425).—Allow me to cite the 
beautiful lines in ‘Marmion,’ canto vi., “ The- 
Battle,” where this name is spelt as below :— 

A little fountain cell 
Where water, clear as diamond spark 

In a stone bason fell. 
Above some half-worn letters say, 
“ Drink weary pilgrim, drink and pray 
For the kind soul of Sybil Grey 

Who built this cross and weil.” 

Stanza xxx. 


In vain the wish—for far away, 

While spoil and havoc mark their way, 

Near Sybil’s Cross the plunderers stray. 
Stanza xxziii. 


Time's wasting hand has done away 
The simple Cross of Sybil Grey, 
And broke ber font of stone. 
Stanza xxxvii. 
There is also the excellent novel, by Disraeli,. 
entitled ‘Sybil’ published in 1845. The name 
also occurs in the pedigree of Wilbraham of Rode, 
co. Chester, as Sybella, Sibella, and Sybilla. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


I am afraid that “the parson christening” has 
no power to 


And 


not recent, for the name is spelt ‘“‘Sybil” in 
Blount’s ‘Glossographia,’ 1681. Similarly we 
have “Hylda” for Hilda, and “Smythe” (most 
affected spelling) for Smitb. 

F. C. Brrxsecx Terry. 


This note suggests an inquiry as to the date 
when the misplacement of the i and y, now almost 


general, first began. It is not due to Lord 


Beaconsfield’s ‘Sybil,’ published in 1845, for 
Sybil Grey ” occurs in ‘ Marmion’ (ed. 1833). 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Tae or Deata (8 8. ii. 428, 533 ;: 


iii. 76, 154, 275, 355).—In Baldock churchyard, 


Hertfordshire, on a tombstone to the memory of 


Heary George Brown, who died on March 20, 1861, 
aged ten years and ten monthber, is the following :— 


How soon I was cut down, when innocent at play, 
The wind it blew a ladder down, and took my life away. 


G. F. R. B. 


Hetmerawe Famity vi. 29).—Coneult. 


Halmote Rolis, C, E. 
Eden Bridge. 


Gor (8 S. iv. 87, 178, 272, 297, 338, 378,. 
415, 512; v. 256, 313; vi. 118).—At the last 


the spelling of names. The: 
transposition of the vowelsin “ a ” is, however, . 
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Webster refers us, not to “‘ the kolf,” but 
to the “*D. kolf”; and “D.” means ‘‘ Dutch.” 
He is, of course, quite right ; the Danish form is 
kolv, the proper sense of which is “shaft” or 
‘*urrow,” originally, a cross-bow bolt. In my 
* Dictionary’ I refer to the account in Jamieson’s 
‘Dictionary,’ and I quote the Dutch kol/, “a club 
to strike little bouls or balls with,” from Sewel’s 
* Dutch Dictionary,’ 1754. I ought to have cited 
Hexham’s ‘Dutch Dictionary,’ 1658 (ninety-six 
yeers earlier). He gives “ Hen kolve, a Banding- 
staff to strike a ball.” Koolman and Kluge show 
tbat kolf is related to E, club and ~—- and even 
to Lat. globus. Watrer W. Sxear. 


Altments oF v. 248, 351, 
394, 435, 517).—1n the ‘ History of the Expedition 
to Russia,’ by General Count Philip de Segur, 
there is the following — from which it would 
appear that the health of Napoleon during that 
memorable campaign was not what it was at 
Marengo and Austerlitz :— 


“ Let no one, however, really decide on the conduct of 
a yenuis so great and universal; we shall soon hear his 
own observations and statements; we shall see how he 
waa urged on by bis necessities, and that, even admitting 
that there was rashness in the rapidity of his expedition, 
yet success would in all probability have crowned it, if, 
instexd of experiencing an early decline of health and 
constitution, the bodily frame of that extraordinary man 
had retained the vigour which was still preserved by his 
taind.’’—Cbapter i. 

This is extracted from a translation into English, 
with no author’s name appended, published in 
1825 by Hunt & Clarke, 38, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden. At the time, 1812, Napoleon was 
only forty-three years of age. The precise nature 
of his complaint is not stated. 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Miscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Culendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1648-1649. Edited 
by William Douglas Hamilt (Stat y Office.) 
WE are disappointed in this ; but that is no fault 
of the editor's. We find here, as in all else that Mr. Hamil- 
ton does, an amount of care and conscientiousness that is 
beyond praise; but the fact is that, for some reason or 
another, which we are not able to explain, there are 
fewer documents in the collection relating to the last 
year of Charles I, than there are for many previous 
periods, Were we left to glean our knowledge of that 
disturbed time from these records alone our estate would 
not be gracious. Happily, it is not so. There are not 
only the wilderness of pamphlets of that time, every one 
of which is more or less useful, the great collections of 
Rushworth and Whitelock, but we have in the archives 
of our old county families, which have been calendared 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, a wealth 
of contemporary documents which well makes up for 
the startling deficiency in this department. When we 
epeak of deficiency, the term is, of course, only relative. 


The volume before us contains many documents of a 
high degree of interest, now for the firet time made 
known to the explorer. For the local history of the 
war, or rather wars, of the summer of 1648, the docu- 
ments calendared here are invaluable. For example, 
there is no event in our history that has been more 
wrangled over and less understood than what used to be 
called, when the event was fresh in men’s minds, the 
Colchester business—the siege wherein the inhabitants 
suffered so sadly, and which led to the military execution 
of Sir George Lysle and Sir Charles Lucas. A glance at 
the index shows that there are a great mass of papers 
here relating to this subject, not one of which, if our 
memory serves us rightly, has hitherto been printed. 

The calendar of papers relating to the Navy, which 
are classed to themselves, will be found of great interest 
by any one who should make inquiries into our nautical 
affairs during theperiod of the Civil War and the Com- 
monwealtb. It is a subject almost unknown to the 
general public except so far as relates to the career of 
Admiral Blake. A few of the curious Civil War news- 
pepers are catalogued here. There do not seem to be 
mavy in the Record Office. There isa large, but very 
imperfect, collection in the British Museum, and another 
in the Bodleian. Probably the two compose nearly a 
perfect set. This mine of knowledge is yet almost un- 
worked. Is it too much to ask of her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to have a complete catalogue made of these highly 
important historical memorials between the years 1640 
and 1660, showing in the margin where they are to be 
found? The cost would be little, and the gain to general 
and local history very great. Failing this, cannot private 
munificence be directed into this channel ? 


Carmina Mariana: an English Antholcgy in Verse in 
Honour of or in Relation to the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Collected and Arranged by Orby Shipley, M.A. Second 
edition. (Burns & Oates.) 

We welcome gladly a new edition of this beautiful book. 

The fact that the first issue should so soon have become 

exhausted is evidence that there are many persons, not 

members of the religious body to which Mr. Shipley 
belongs, who appreciate the poetry—very much of it of 

a bigh order of merit—which has gathered around the 

name of Mary, As she was for many centuries the chief 

merely human figure in the Christian art of the West, 
and still continues to be so in the Oriental communions, 
it would be surprising if the poetry of all lands had 
not honoured her. Many of our readers will, however, 
be surprised that English literature contains so much 

Marian verse, and that the editor has been able to cull 

flowers from so many well-known Protestant authors. 

He has adorned his pages with gems from Browning, 

Poe, Coleridge, Southey, Sir Edwin Arnold, and many 

others for whose names we have not space. 

The present reprint contains an index to the names of 
authors, which was unfortunately lacking in the first 
edition. Otherwise the two are practically identical, At 
first we were inclined to blame Mr. Shipley for not 
having added other verses, which we may be sure have 
occurred to him during the last two years. Had we 
done so we should have blundered, for a notice at the 
beginning of the volume, which we had at firet over- 
looked, informs the reader that a companion volume, to 
be called * Poema Domina,’ is in preparation, We shall 
welcome it gladly when it appears. 


Old Dorset : wore in the History of the County. By 
H. J. Moule, M.A, (Cassell & Co.) 

Tuts book is far superior in its arrangement to many 

vooks of the same character which have appeared in 

recent years. I¢ is not made up of « series of detached 

papers, having little connexion with each other save 
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such as the printer and the bookbinder give. Mr. 
Moule begins with the geology of Dorsetshire. Then we 
are introduced to palzolithic man, and go on by easy 
stages till we arrive at the great Parliamentary struggle 
in the seventeenth century. Mr. Moule writes modestly 
—too modestly, perhaps, for be is very well instructed in 
the history of the shire, and might on some matters 
have spoken with more confidence than he has displayed. 
The chapters relating to Dorsetshire in Saxon and Danish 
times are especially instructive. They will, we trust, 
be read by many persons whose only knowledge of his- 
tory has hitherto been derived from cram books, To 
ouh they will come as a new revelation. There are 
many persons not despicable in intellect who have no 
notion of history having any value except as a means of 
gaining marks in examinations. We do not wish to 
depreciate any part of Mr. Moule’s volume. We cannot 
but feel, however, that his heart is in the more remote 
times, and that when he arrives at days wherein 
chronicles and records are plentiful they lose some of 
their interest, 
We have met with a few passages where we are not in 
agreement with Mr. Moule, but only one example of 
itive error, and in this inst the blunder is not 
is own, but that of the authority he quotes. Having 
occasion to refer to the great peat bog in Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire, commonly known as Hatfield Chace, and 
the timber buried therein, he considers these trees as 
evidence of a great forest having been felled by the 
Romans, This was the current opinion a bundred, 
perbaps even fifty years ago, but it is now admitted by 
almost every one who is competent to form a judgment 
on such a matter that the forest had perished and 
become buried by peat long before the Roman occupa- 
tion of this island. When the trees grew the land 
must have been higher than it is now by some thirteen 
or fourteen feet. 


West Grinstead et Les Caryli, Etude Historique et 
Religieuse sur le Comté de Sussex en Angleterre. 
Par Max de Trenqualéon, (Paris, Torre; West Grin- 
stead, Denis; London, Burns & Oates.) 

Fonrrierens seldom devote themselves to the study of 

English topography. When they visit this country they 

have « natural desire to see our grand cathe irals, Can- 

terbury, Durham, Lincoln, and York become as familiar 
to them ae to ourselves, Certain historic sites, too, 
attract many a French and German pilgrim; but our 
small towns and villages are rarely visited. This is not 
surprising. How very few Englishmen there are, except 
architectural enthusiasts, who have ever tried to master 
the history of any of the smaller places in what is now 

France, over which our Angevin monarchs reigned. We 

are always pleased when we find cultivated inquirers 

straying from the beaten track in search of new know- 
ledge. M, Trenqualéon has been attracted by West 

Grinstead because it was long the home of a noteworthy 

Catholic race, and there have grown up thereabouts 

several religious institutions connected with that body. 
The author begins his account at a very early date. 

A good sketch is given of British and Roman Sussex. 

The story of St Wilfrid is excellently told, without any of 

that wild fanaticiem which has so often inspired the 

pens of British controversialists. 


strated. They were enriched through the law, and 

became prominent Sussex people in the sixteenth cen- 

vii The third John Caryll was not opposed to Henry 

Attorney General 


s religious changes. He served that king as 
for the Ducby of Lancaster, and in 


the reign of his som was one of the commissioners em- 
ployed in compiling the book of Common Prayer. The 
grandson of this ya seems to have been a sincere 
believer in the old religion, and handed on his convic- 
tions to his descendants. John Caryll the seventh, as 
the author calls him, was sent by James II. on a mission 
to the Pope. 

The volumes are enriched by several interesting por- 
traits, and the pedigrees, so far as we can test them, 
seem to be accurate. 


St. Bartholomew's Hospital rts. Edited by W. 8. 
Church, M.D., and W, J. Walsham, F.R.C.8. Vol. 
XXIX. (Smith, Eider & Co.) 

“Tus truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” 

might well be the test for the value of hospital reports. 

Viewed from this standpoint, nothing could be better 

than the account of ‘A Year's Surgery at St. Bartho- 

lomew’s Hospital,’ by Mr. Butlin, contrasting the results 
of the simpler method used with those obtained under 
the more elaborate antisepti pti thoda of 
wound treatment, and the article by Mr. Harrison 

Cripps on ‘ Abdominal Section for Ovariotomy, Xc.,’ in 

which the various improvements in the operating theatre 

are fully described, The remaining articles are varied, 
and worthy of careful perusal, that by Dr. Claye Shaw 

*On the Early Stages of Acute Insanity’ being both 

valuable and suggestive. 


We regret to hear of the death of Mr. Wyatt Papworth, 
F.R.1.B.A., curator of Sir John Soane’s Museum. Mr. 
Papworth, who was responsible for the ‘ Dictionary of 
Architecture’ of the Architectural Publications Society, 
and who, as Master and Past Master of the Clothworkers’ 
Company, took an active part in the promotion of technical 
education, was a constant contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ Com- 
munications from him, on his favourite architectural sub- 
jects, have appeared within the last few weeks. 


Mr. E. Watrorp is contributing to the Isle of Wight 
Express some * Random Recollections of Past Life,’ deal- 
ing with Charles Dickens, Walter Savage Landor, W. J. 
Thoms, &c. . 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

Contributors will oblige by addressing proofs to Mr. 
Slate, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

W. A. Henperson ( Muss”).—See 7» 8, v. 69, 158, 
‘ Amuss and Muss.’ 

Corricenpum,—P. 124, col. 2, 1. 14 from bottom, for 
“18” read 283. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ "’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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The Carylls are said to have been of Irish race. There = 

’ is a tempting likeness between their name and O'Carroll ; 

but we are not sure that the connexion has been demon- 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHEN ALUM contains Articles on 


“The DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


DAVIDSON'S RANDOM IMINERARY. 

FIRTH'S EDITION of DUDLOW'S MEMOIRS. 

URQUHART and GLENMORISTON. 

NEW NOVELS—Joanna Traill, Spinster ; eee: George Man- 
deville’s Husband ; An Uncanny Girl ; the Dwellings of Silence ; 
The Story ef John Coles. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

RECENT VERSE. 

“OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

CAPT. DANIEL O'CONNBLL’'S SOUTH SEA DISCOVERY —RAN- 
DOLPH and MILTON—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON— 
MRS BARRETT BROWNING'S PARENTAGE — THOMAS 
PAINE’S ESCAPE from the GUILLOTINE—SANTA TERESA— 
The IRISH METRICAL BARDS—The LANCASHIKE RECORD 
SOCIETY—A BIBLIOGRAPHY of the WRITINGS of ROBERT 
BROWNING—DR. JOHNSON and WALTON’S ‘ANGLER.’ 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

‘SCIENCE—Two Books of American Discovery ; Library Table; Che- 
mical Notes ; Astronomical Notes; The Autumn Publishing Season ; 
Gossip. 

FINE ARTS—Life of Edward Calvert; Library Table ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—Library Table; New Music ; Gossip. 

DRAMA—Lamb’s Specimens of English Dramatic Poets; Library 
Table ; Gossip. 

MISCELLANEA. 


The ATHENAZUM for August 11 contains Articles on 

CREIGHTON on the POPES and the REFORMATION. 

The LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS of the ENGLISH LAKES. 

BARBER on BRITISH FAMILY NAMES. 

TWO VOLUMES of ESSAYS. 

A CALENDAR of BENGAL RECORDS. 

NEW NOVELS—Hoist with Her Own Petard; In a Cingue Port; Clove 
Pink; The Dancing Faun; Mystery William Black- 
lock, Journalist; Winning a Wife in Australia; Le Lys Rouge; 
Pils de Chouan. 

BOOKS on IRELAND. 

SCHOOL- BOOKS. 

THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

BOOKS on MOUNTAINE£ERING. 

CONTINENTAL HISTORY 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOUKS. 

The BICENTENARY FESTIVAL at HALLE—A BIBLIOGRAPHY of 
the WRITINGS of ROBERT BKOWNING—A PSEUDO-GUTHIC 
INSCRIPTION—MILPON and RANDOL?PH—NOTES from PARIS. 

Also— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—The President's Address to the British Association; Che- 
mical Notes; Meeting ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS— Architecture of the in Library 
Table; The British ; 
Gossip 

MUSIC—Letters of Franz Liszt ; The Bayreuth Festival ; Gossip. 

DRAMA—Lyly’s ‘ Endymion '; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN €, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Or of all Newsagents, 


The ATHEN ALUM for August 18 contains Articles on 

SHELLEY'S VISITS to FRANCE and SWITZEKLAND. 

COLONIAL STATE PAPERS. 

HEY WOOD'S SPIDER and the FLY. 

TAINE on the MODERN REGIME. 

NEW NUVELS—The Manxman; My Laity Dimple; Wedded to 
Genius; The Maiden’s Progress; Mad Sir Uchtred of the Hills; 
With the Help of the Angels. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

TRANSLATIONS of FOREIGN NOVELS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

GRAND SERJEANTY —LECONTE DE LISLE’S JUVENILIA and 
POSTHUMOUS WORKS—The LANCASHIRE RECORD SOCIETY 
—MRES. BARRETT BROWNING'S PARENTAGE—MR. COLLETr 
SANDARS—HISTUKICAL MSS. COMMISSION—ROGER BACON 
and the ‘SECRETA SECRETORUM '—MILTON and RANDOLPH 
— AN ACTOR'S DUEL." 

Atso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Materials for the Ke of Variation; Library Table; Geo- 
graphical Publications ; Gossi 

FINE ARTS — The Great El 
The Archwological Rembrandt's Etchings ; 


MUSIC—Recent Publications ; New Pianoforte Music ; Gossip. 

DRAMA — Adams's Tiberius; Library Table; Sir John Vanbrugh; 
Another New Fact about Marlowe; Dramatic Portrait Exhibition, 
Gossip. 


The ATHENAZUM for August 4 contains Articles on 
SOCIETY IN CHINA. 
CANON BURROWS. 
GAIRDNER on the REIGN of HENRY VIIL 
ST. TERESA. 
NEW NOVEIS—A Troublesome Pair; The Game of Life; A Sunless 
Heart ; Gladdie’s Sweetheart ; Keith Kavanagh ; Lourdes. 
SIR THOMAS MUNRO. 
The LILERATURE of FOLK-LOKE. 
PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 
FRENCH MEMOIRS. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The LDYMOKES of SCRIVELSHY—MKS. BROWNING'S PARENTAGE 
—A PSEUDO-GOTHIC INSCKIPTION—MR. WALTER PATER— 
A COMPLAINT, possibly by CHAUCER. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—The Tower Bridge; Library Table; Astronomical Publica- 
tions ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS—Ruskin's Letters to a College Friend; Libra 
Royal Archwological Institute at Shrewsbur. 
Arch.wological Association at Manchester; New 
ings of Rembrandt ; Gossip 
MUSIC—The Week ; Chester Musical Festival ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Lyly's ‘Endymion’; Gossip. 
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BRADSHAW’ Ss PUBLICATIONS. 


AALS 


Mom 
BRADSHAW’S GENERAL RAILWAY and STEAM NAVIGATION GUIDE. Price 6d.; 
post free, 104d. 
SRABEEAW'S 5 RAILWAY GUIDE for ENGLAND, WALES, and SCOTLAND. Price 
Sd. ; post free, 


BRADSHAW'S CONTINENTAL RAILWAY GUIDE. Price 2s, and 3s. 6d.; post free, 
2. Sd. and 4s, 1d. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS, SENT POST FREE, 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to PARIS. 1s. 6d. paper; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to BELGIUM and the RHINE. Cloth, 5s. 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to FRANCE. 5s. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to GERMANY. 5s. 

BRADSHAW'S HANDBOOK to ITALY, NORTH and SOUTH. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SPAIN. 7s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to SWITZERLAND. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK to the TYROL. 2s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS. 1s. 6d. 
BRADSHAW’S GUIDE to BRITTANY. 3s. 6d. 

BRADSHAW'S OVERLAND GUIDE to INDIA and the EAST generally. 5s. 
BRADSHAW'S POCKET PHRASE BOOK. French, German, Italian, and Spanish, 
BRADSHAW’S HANDBOOK for GREA? BRITAIN and IRELAND, Complete, 5s, 6d. 


cloth. 


In FOUR SECTIONS, 1s. each, paper cover. To which is added the Tourist and Summer Arrange- 
ments of all the Railways. 


BRADSHAWS RAILWAY MANUAL, SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE. 1894. 12s.; post 


free, 12s. 6d. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


ADAMS & SONS obtain Pas+ports and Visas at the shortest notice. Forms necessary may be had on 
application (gratis), or on receipt of letter, which will obviate personal attendance. 

Cost of Passport, 2s. ; fee for obtaining same, ls, 6d. Fee for obtaining Visas, 1s, each, in addition to 
Ccnsulate charges. 

Passport Cases from 1s. 6d.; in Morocco Leather, 3s, 6d.; Russia, 4s, 6d. ; Lettering Name on same, 
1s.; Mounting Passport on Linen, ls. 


COURIERS OBTAINED ON APPLICATION. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 


BRADSHAW’S BRITISH AND CONTINENTAL GUIDE ‘OFFICE, 
LONDON: 59, FLEET-STREET, £.C, 


Printed by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream's-buildings. Chancery-lane, E.C. ; and yy by the said 
JOHN C. FRANCIS at Bream's-buildings, Chancery-iane, E.C.—Saturaay, ‘August 2%, 184. 
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